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How Jenny Briscoe found her Heart. 
BY MARGARET VERNE. 
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same direction as herself. 
“‘ What do you think of her, Phil?” 


“splendidly null. Dead perfection, no more.” 

Her face, usually pale, was crossed by a faint flush 
as she paused to look after the two gentlemen, saun- 
tering, arm-in-arm, up the walk. She knew very 
well that she was the subject of their conversation. 
In the whole garrison there was not alady, save her- 
self, who answered to the description to which she 
had just listened. Besides, she had heard the same 
thing, scores of times, from other lips, so that it was 
nothing new to her. Nothing new in substance, but 


| the rendering of the old verdict in a quotation from 


Tennyson’s Maud, given in a rich, musical voice, as 
though the speaker had gotten at the very heart of 
the poet’s meaning, that, to say the least, was a little 
strange and out of the way. 

So she watched, quite eagerly, to get a glimpse of 
the gentleman’s face who had said a disagreeable 
thing of her in so charming a manner. His compan- 
ion, Captain Warner, she knew very well, having 


‘| had the somewhat doubtful pleasure of entertaining 


him two evenings out of each week, for the last four 
months. But this man, walking with a firm step 
through the little crowd that always collected at 
dress-parade, wore citizen’s clothing, neither leaf, 
eagle nor bar upon his shoulders—a plain gray suit 
without tinsel or ornament. 

** He ought to wear a butternut coat, to be in keep- 
ing with that sentiment,” she thought, resuming her 
walk. “A stranger, and for that matter they are all 
strangers,” she added, giving a little sigh. 

The subject of her thoughts, having accompanied 
Captain Warner to his quarters on the wegt side of 
the garrison, turned to retrace his steps, quite igno- 
rant that any one, least of all Miss Jenny Brixcoe, had 
overheard his ill-fated remark. 


ENNY BRISCOE, a daughter of 
the post commandant at Fort §S., 
was enjoying dress-parade and 
the sunset quite by herself—un- 


mean, for pac ng slowly up and 
down the broad porch of head- 
quarters, she did not raise her 
eyes to look at either. She felt 
the warm glow upon her face and 
hair, and knowing very well that 
her beauty would triumph under 
the keen criticism, could afford to 
be particularly thankful for it; on 
the other hand, she knew every 
movement of the regiment on 
: parade, and could have performed 
the duty of colonel quite as well as the'tall officer 
whose highly-pitched voice she could distinctly hear. 
She knew just how the long line of muskets flashed 
in the sunlight; how the white cotton gloves clasped 
and reclasped them, knew every turn of the regi- 
mental adjutant, so that there was little need of 
glancing up. For the rest, in her dress of soft gray, | 
with a light cloak of scarlet cloth falling gracefully 
around her—quite protecting her from the chilly 
western breeze—Jenny Briscoe knew well enough 
that both her face and figure were pleasant to look 
upon. I cannot say that this was the subject of her 
‘thoughts as she walked there—it was only a con- 


In a pauso of the music, a voice, quite near, at- 
tracted her attention. She heard a question asked 
by some one upon the sidewalk below, going in the 


“ Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly—” she 
caught, and went on finishing the quotation, herself 


faint perfume of roses clinging to it. He picked it 
up almost as though he were afraid of it, and then 
raised his eyes to see, if possible, whether it had 
floated down from the blue sky, or from a warm, hu- 
man band on the porch above. A glimpse of a scar- 
let cloak quite effectually decided the matter, and he 
went, straightway, to return the pretty property to 
its rightful owner. 
So it was that Miss Jenny Briscoe got a fair look at 
the face which she was not a little curious to see. 
Some ladies, watching her from the next porch, said 
that it was a very clever mareuvre, a very sharp 
piece of strategy, for one who pretended to have such 
a contempt for all like nonsense. 
When she saw him coming towards her, she 
thought she would not look into his face, only glance 
over it, as she pronounced a chilling “‘Thank you,” 
but his glance compelled an answering one, and for a 
brief second their eyes met. Of course they did not 
read each other then; only the truth that it does not 
take time to reveal—thmt each life held something 
high and good for the life of the other. He smiled as 
he turned away, knowing that the clear-cut face that 
flushed rosy red before him, did not so honor the gaze 
of every man. And Jenny, going straight to her 
room, her cheeks still brilliant with blushes, tried to 
convince herself that the stranger’s eyes were bold 
and bad, not fearless and truthful. 
She tossed the gay cloak upon the bed, threw open 
a shutter to admit the light, and then faced her mir- 
ror for a moment. While arranging the heavy, 
waterfall curls at the back of her head, she was try- 
ing to see just how much truth there was in the 
stranger’s verdict. 
“There wasn’t the least bit of spleen in what he 
said,” she thought, because he did not know her, un- 
less the voluble Captain Warner had made an at- 
tempt to cry off her merits and demerits, so far as 
he understood ‘them, in his ear. Well, it mattered 
little to her; people could judge of the outside ata 
glance, and think they knew all about the heart be- 
neath, if it pleased them to do so; by-and-by some 
one might come—and she sighed, softly, thinking 
how long she had waited—that would know her best, 
just as her father and mother knew her, now. 
She sat down by the window and watched the day 
go slowly out, the sunbeams flicker in the tall tree- 
tops, and then disappear ; she saw the windows of the 
barrack slose their crimson glow in the gathering 
twilight; saw the nurses going briskly along the 
walks with their precious charges, warned by the 
chilly evening air; groups of officers sauntering slow- 
ly towards the mess-house for their evening meal, 
and a party of equestrians galloping across the wide 
reach of “blue grass” which lay south of the fort. 
At that same window Jenny Briscoe had watched the 
night come down on the gay little garrison, scores of 
times before, but not as she saw it then, so keenly 
alive to every sight and sound. 
The tea-bell aroused her at last, and she suddenly 
remembered that she had not prepared her mother’s 
luuch, a duty which she always performed before 
taking her seat at the table with her father. Mrs. 
Briscoe was too much of an invalid to make but one 
journey a day down to the basement dining-room, 
and so it was incumbent upon Jenny to see that she 
was well served in her own room. 
There was nothing cold or null about her, as she 
ran down to the kitchen to hurry through her neg- 
lected duty. She bent over the fire with the toast- 
ing-fork until her face was scarlet; she sandwiched 
cold bits of chicken between dainty flakes of snowy 
bread ; laid little, golden squares of sponge cake up- 
on the oddest kind of a crocheted doyly, and then 
when all was completed, ran out to her bit of a gar- 
den near the house, to find in the duskiness a few 
sprigs of mignonette, and one or two scarlet verbenas, 
“It is so nice, dear!” Mrs. Briscoe said, as her 
daughter wheeled her chair to the table. ‘‘ But what 
a quantity, child!” 





As he was going past headquarters, a little lace 
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“I know, mother, but it is quite late; I thought 


handkerchief fell at his feet, a dainty trifle with a 


a little confused. 
the subject squarely. 
‘* Perhaps so; when is it to be?” 
“ Next week—Thursday night. 
exercise your taste upon something elaborately beau- 
tifal in the way of dress.” 
“ Yes,” a little absently. She was thinking what a 
fool she had been to let him know that she had over- 
heard his friend’s (she supposed he was a friend) re- 
And he was saying to himeelf, looking her 
over with his blue eyes, that Phil Sterling had pretty 
nearly hit the truth about her, after all. 

She walked a little wearily up and down the room, 
after Captain Warner left. She was not disappointed 


mark. 


her daughter’s. 


tenderly. 


does me @ world of good.” 


derstand! 


heart and soul were full of it. 


would, for—my sake!” 


eyes wide upon him. For his sake! 
words to give in answer. 


“You are not. attending to your game, Captain | dining-table that would comfortably seat two dozen 
Warner.” 


“True—I—” - 


him say something of his companion. 
not alone?” 


“No; you saw me, then?” 





you would be very hungry.” 


The old lady reached out her hand and laid it upon 


“ Yon area very good girl to me, Jenny,” she said, 


her mother’s face. ‘I like to hear you say it. 


Ske sat down at her mother’s feet with a full heart. 
Somebody on earth knew her—why should she care | ment in them! 
for the outside crowd who piped of they did not un,} Whileshe was pacing the room in this restless way, 


**Whatamove. You've beaten yourself.” 
“T’m afraid so. I’m in no mood for playing,” | do with herself, did precisely what she had resolved 
pushing the board from him. 
The small talk came in again; the changes that | the game. 

were about to be made in the garrison, ladies that | Watch the game, did I say? She. seated herself 
were coming, officers who had selected quarters that | near her father, yet in the shadow of a heavy curtain, 
day. A question trembled upon Jenny Briscoe’s lips | and, although the light fell directly upon the board, 
which she could not bring herself to ask; and Cap- | she could not tell a move. But she knew that Philip 


tain Warner, in all his gossiping, did not once ven- | Sterling had a clear, olive complexion, a firm, hand- 
ture near the answer. 


“ Were you out at dress-parade?” she asked. 


“ Yes, walked around the square to my quarters. | almost purple black in color, was pushed baek from 
“You were on the porch as I passed.” 


** Yes,” slowly. trying to think of a way to make | He was not a large man, but his figure was firm 
** You were | and well-knit. His hands were well-shaped, and 


“J heard you,” she answered, smiling. 

Captain Warner’s face crimsoned. 

** Upon my word, Miss Briscoe; we were not speak- 
ing of you,” he stammered. 
She looked him fairly in the eye, and knew that he 
had tokd her a falsehood. 
“You need not have made the assertion, for I did 
not care for it in the least.” 
“ No, [suppose not,” rising to go as he spoke, still 
** You’ll go to the ball?” changing 






his shallow make-up, but, nevertheless, his falsehood 
grated harshly upon her. What if she had been 
dreaming dreams, and planning pretty, rosy-hued 
romances about him, how barren and dark would be 


* Am 1, mother, am 1?” eagerly, looking down into | the world, now that she had learned her idol waa but 
It | clay? She wished, for a little while, that she did 


not read people so plainly; it must be pleasant to 
care enough for some one to feel even a disappoint- 


her father threw open the door, calling out in his 


In the course of the evening Captain Warner drop- | loud, clear voice: 
ped in for a game of chess. A pleasant, chatty fellow 
with a fair, characterless face, he was to her endur-| chess-player. I shall not be bored any longer by 
able, and that was all. She blamed hersclf at times | these garrison novices!” 
that she could not be more patient with him, but for 
her life’s sake she could never get him beyond the} her usually quiet, well-controlled heart beating 
petty round of garrison gossip; when that was dispos- | rapidly. ‘ 
ed of, he was at a stand-still. Yet he was a favorite “ My daughter, Miss Briscoe, Mr. Sterling,” and 
with the ladies, could ride well, dance exquisitely, 
and never lacked for frothy small-talk. He was a 
warm admirer of Jenny Briscoe, for the reason, I | ble from the back parlor. It is almost too late to- 
suppose, that her character held those elements 
which his own lacked. He could not have told as | not allow our game to be disturbed. You may send 
much himself, ke did not know or understand the | up cake and wine by-and-by.” 
law which he was obeying blindly. 
This particular evening he was in one of his best | archly. 


moods. The young officers were getting up a mili- “ Well, I can’t say that we particularly need you. 
tary ball which was to be a grand affair, and his 


“ Congratulate me, Jenny, I’ve found a champion 


“ Complimentary—” she began, but stopped short, 


then, hardly allowing them a chance to exchange 
salutations, “‘ Jenny, let Fanny bring in the little ta- 
night for company, but if any one does drop in, do 


‘““T am to be banished then?” she said, smiling 


You can do as you please about watching the game, 


“If Miss Jenny only | however. You are too wise to speak a word, and 1 
would dance!” he-said, for the twentieth time. 


“But Miss Jenny never dances!” was the cool She asked a question, but with her eyes only. The 
answer. 


know that your sympathy will be mine.” 


atranger saw it, and answered so plainly, that once 


“I know it, I know it very well, but if you only | more the rich color surged up to her cheeks and fore- 


head, 


He said the last words very softly. She opened her She left the room just a little confused, and stood 
She had no | for a minute in the hall, trying to recall her father’s 


order. She was not sure whether he wanted the 


people, or the little papier mache affair “ big enough 
for two.” She decided in favor of the latter, and 
sent Fanny in with it, then, hardly knowing what to 


at first not to do, went back to the parlor to watch 


some mouth, 2..4d a nose slightly Roman; that his 
forehead was fall, low and broad, and that his hair, 


it, showing temples as white and fair as a woman’s. 


the linen bands just showing at the wrists, were 
white and polished. He wore a slender ring upon 
his left hand, so dainty and light, in fact, that Miss 
Jenny began wondering if it had not sometime graced 
the fair white hand of a sweetheart or wife! The 
thought shocked ber a little, and she let her 
crochet-hook slip from her hand. Why, he nig 
married, after all; no one hal told her to the 
trary, only true, leal husbands did not throw such 
glances upon young ladies as he had wasted uyon 
her! That word wasted quite suited her, for the 
thought was followed by a touch of spleen, She bent 
down and picked up the crochet-needle, folded up her 
dainty work, made a stately bow to Mr. Ste: ling, and 
left the room. 

Married indeed! 


Il. 
Ir all came out easily enough the next morning at 
breakfast, without any effurt on the part of Miss 
Jenny. As she supped her Coffee leisurely, she felt 
thankful that she had so effectually curbed her curi- 
osity on the previous evening. Sbe did not pause to 
ask herself why she should care at all, one way or the 





in him; she had known all along that he was no | other; or why it was not a matter of indifference to 
hero, that there were not the possibilities of a hero in ' her, all that concerned Mr. Sterling. 
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“ Why don’t you ask about my last night’s game, 
Jenny?” asked the colonel. ~ 

“ Your game? O yes!” in the most indifferent way. 
** You were victorious, of course.” 

* Don’t be so sure of it. I was most unmercifully 
whipped.” 

* You were!” in a tone of surprise, while her face 
brightened with genuine pleasure. 

“ Yes, and you don’t look as though you were go- 
ing to cry about it, either.” 

Jenny went on buttering her toast without an- 
swering a word. It was very unbecoming in her, 
she knew, but she was glad that the stranger had 
beaten her father. * 

“Who played against you, colonel—Captain War- 
ner?” asked Mrs. Briscoe, looking up absently from 
her plate. 

“Captain Warner! pooh! I can curl him up like a 
cobweb! He has no more brains than a bootjack, 
even if he does admire our Jenny. This man who 
pommelled me so splendidly last night, is a clerk of 
Major Estey’s, but lately come into the garrison. 
He’s a well-educated, gentlemanly fellow, and has a 
pretty good head-piece.” 

“Ts his family with him?” inquired Miss Jenny, 
stirring her coffee lazily. . 

“You wish to know whether he is marrried or not, 
I suppose, by that question. You’ll have to find that 
out by asking some one who knows. He beat me at 
chess, that’s as far as I am interested,” and sosaying, 
the colonel stalked abruptly from the break fast-room. 

Mrs. Briscoe soon followed her husband, and Jenny 
sat at the table alone until her coffee was col! ; guard- 
mount was over, and Fanny came bustling about the 
table to remove the dishes. She was quite uncon- 
scious then that she was looking her prettiest, and 
that the embroidered morning-dress she wore, with 
fluted lace at throat and wrists, was singularly be- 
coming toher. It was a duty with her, at all times, 
to look her best, no matter if she were to sit alone the 
day through, with no one to criticize and admire her. 
Mr. Sterling was a clerk! She was an aristocrat, nat- 
urally ; it came to her from both sides of the house, 
an honest inheritance, so she could not rid herseit 
of it, or reason herself out of it at once. She was as 
true as steel away down in her heart, and had never 
been led to think bow like “ sounding brass and tink- 
ling cymbals” was the empty, rotten idea of aristoc- 
racy of birth. Besides, she had been raised, as it 
were, in the army, where so much deference is paid 
to title and rank. 

* So Mr. Sterling is a clerk! Why couldn’t he have 
been just a lieutenant!” she half-whispered to her- 
self, as, much to Fanny’s relief, she left the break- 
fast-room. 

At this very hour which Miss Briscoe was idling 
away, Mr. Phil Sterling was making himself at home 
among the pay-rolls of Major Estey’s office. While 
he worked, Captain Warner, with his feet elevated 
above his hea , sat and watched him. 

“Don’t be so deucedly industrious, Sterling; stop 
once in a while to get breath,” he said, tossing the 
stump ofa cigar from the window. 

Sterling replied by dipping his pen into the ink 
again. 

“ You were at Colonel Briscoe’s last evening?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Playing chess with the colonel?” 

* Yes.” 

“ Did you meet Miss Jenny?” 

“ Yes. ” 

* Confound it! I wish vou’d stop work a minute.” 

Sterling smiled, and laid aside his pen. 

“ What is it?” 

“Why, J was there quite early in the evening, and 
I discovered that Miss Jenny overheard your remark 
about her; you know what you said as we passed at 
dress-parade— a quotation from something or some- 
body.” 

Phil Sterling did remember, and knitted his brows 
by way of answer. 

“Of course I told her at once that we were not 
speaking of her. Ithink I got ahead of my timea 
little, for I made the denial before I was accused.” 

But we were speaking of her, Warner!” 

“ To be sure we were, and the worst of it is that 
she didn’t believe me when I said we weren’t. She 
looked at mein such a cool, quiet, criticizing way,that 
I thought for a minute that I was freezing up. She 
was so provokingly indifferent withal, said I needn’t 
have made the assertion, she did not care for it in 
the least! Icy!” 

Sterling sat for several minutes without speaking, 
then took up bis pen, and turned to bis desk again. 

* By George! you’d make a splendid pair—of ici- 

s, I mean. I'm afraid after last evening’s ill luck, 
all have to give up all hope in that direction.” 

So Phil Sterling thonght, but he did not say so, 
and Captain Warner rattled on. 

**T can’t say that I ever was very sanguine of suc- 
cess, but Miss Briscoe is the style here, and she al- 
ways is wherever she goes. Every unmarried officer 
in the garrison has been in love with her; and the 
queer of it is, that she isn’t like any of the other 
belles here. She never dances, waltzes or plays 
euchre; never wears low-necked dresses, or runs in- 
to any of the extremes of fashion, but somehow she 
takes wonderfully. You’ll see how it is in a short 
time. Ifshe flirts, and on my soul I think she does, 
she does it in such an original, pious way, that the 
poor victim doesn’t understand it at all.. He may 
have an inkling of the truth, when he is brought up 
standing by a refusal, yet he always gives Miss Jenny 
the benetit of a doubt.” 

“ Doesn't care for any of them?” asked Sterling. 

“ Whew! I should think not, She says, I believe, 








that she lets her intellect control her heart. Per- | 


haps it does because there’s more of it, although I’ve 
always been doubtful whether or not she said it; it 
comes from a rival of hers—a married rival, the worst 
type, you know. If you do not know it now, you will 
understand it after a three months’ siege in this fort!” 

“Shall 1?” 

“Yes, unless your—” 

“Unless my pogition debars me from entering the 
class where such knowledge is obtained,” Sterling 
said, taking up the unfinished sentence that Captain 
Warner was hesitating over. ‘‘ No need of making 
mouths at the truth when you are speaking to me. 
Jam not a fine lady whose good opinion you wish to 
retain.” 

** Well, then, to be honest, that was what I started 
to say, but I was not going to finish it.” 

“You knew me years ago, Warner, as @ hard- 
headed, thick-skinned youngster. In all these years 
I haven’t grown tender. It’s pretty hard hurting 
me. I don’t know what aslight means. And as for 
your so-called fashionable society, bah! I have the 
whole thing by heart. Now if you haveany business 
to attend to, you had better go to it, my duty is with 
my figures.” 

Aswart flush went over Sterling’s face as he spoke. 

“Turned out?” Warner said, rising to go. 

“Excuse me, but during office hours I’m not my 
own master.” A winning smile playing about his 
mouth. 

*“ All clerks are not so conscientious,” Warner 
muttered, closing the door. “ 1t’ll wear off from him 
in less than a month.” 

If Captain Warner's light, gossipy words were, 
providentially, intended for a warning, they were 
not needed as such by Philip Sterling. Not that he 
intended to run into danger, for, in his blind fearless- 
ness, he could not apprehend any; beside, when he 
promised Colonel Briscoe to play chess with him 
every evening, Miss Jenny was quite left out of the 
arrangement, and had nothing in the world to do 
with it. Possibly a faint, a very faint suspicion en- 
tered the young man’s head that he should stand a 
tair chance of being bored, if he held to his promise, 
unless a pleasant tete-a-tefe came occasionally to 
break the monotony of chess-playing with the mat- 
ter-of-fact old colonel. 

Whether he reckoned on it at first, it is hard to 
say, but it is sure that pleasant, spicy little chats 
with Miss Briscoe, coming at first sparingly, soon 
grew to preface the somewhat doubtful pleasure of 
the evening. 

It was light badinage at first, a sharp war of 
words, a dirpersing of the froth of the surface to make 
ready for striking deep waters, and then the two 
commenced living to themselves in a right royal way 
that the little world without could not understand, 
only wonder and gape at. It is little use in telling 
how their friendship grew, having such hearts to 
take root in; how circumstances seemed to favor 
them; the long, ripe autumn with its golden Novem- 
ber, during which they rambled together, or went rid- 
ing far across the emerald prairie seas ; the clear,cloud- 
less evenings, when they sat silently listening to the 
music of the band which played dreamy operas, and 
trilled its meanings through tender old love melodies. 

Was it not perfectly natural for young Sterling to 
be at Colonel Briscoe’s every evening when he went 
for noother purpose but to play chess; sit opposite 
the colonel the evening through, over the charmed 
papier mache table of Miss Jenny’s, and top off the 
whole by a dainty lunch of Catawba, cake and fruits, 
served by the daughter’s own fair hands? So every- 
body thought outside, and so reasoned, if they 
reasoned at all, the parties immediately concern- 
ed, until a pair of worldly eyes, sharpened, perhaps, 
by continued defeats, saw something ahead, which 
if not taken in hand, might be troublesome by and- 
by. So Colonel Briscoe expressed himself to his gen- 
tle wife, who, dear, blessed soul, was never on the 
lookout for anything unpleasant or disagreeable in 
this world. 

It so happened one evening that Colonel Briscoe, 
instead of taking his accustomed stroll through the 
garrison, before commencing his hard labor of chess- 
playing, went straight to his room, succumbing, as 
was not often his habit, to a severe headache. A 
two hours’ sleep routed the enemy, and at the end of 
that time he came softly down stairs ‘in dressing- 
gown and slippers. There was no light in the parlor, 
and only moon enough in the sky to “swear by.” 
There were voices on the porch, soft, low voices, that 
made the gentleman adjust his spectacles involun- 
tarily, as if to see what he heard, to make assurance 
doubly sure. 

“Philip!” He was standing quite still, eaves-drop- 
ping. “ Whoin the world was Philip, that Jenny 
should fondle his name in such a tender way?” he 
thought. 

“T’m glad you like the name,” very quietly and 
coolly, but in the unmistakable voice of Mr. Sterling. 

“ Likes it, does she? likes it!” the colonel muttered 
to himself, putting his head forward, his whole face 
listening. ‘ But isn’t he spooney? Ill stop this.” 

“Tt is beautiful, and always sets that poem of 
Miss Muloch’s to running musically through my 
brain; you remember? 


* * Look at me with thy large brown eyes, 

Philip, my king, 

Round where the enshadowing purple lies 

Of baby hood's royal dignities ; 

Lay on my neck thy tiny hand 

With love’s invisible sceptre laden; 

I am thy Esther to command 

Till thou shalt find a queen-handmaiden, 
Philip, my king.’ "’ 








Jenny had a clear, évenly-snedulatet voice, quite | 
fitted to the true rendering of the lines, but it grated 
like a kettle-drum on her father’s ears. He said 
‘* stuff,” contemptuously, began to think that it was 
not just the thing for him to be standing there listen- 
ing like a coward, when Mr. Sterling took up the 
poem where Miss Jenny had left, 

“ And the next verse, you certainly remember that: 


“**O the day when thou goest a wooing, 

Philip. my king! 

When those beautiful lips ‘gin suing, 

And some gentle heart's bars undoing 

Thou dost enter, love-crowned and there 

Sittest love-glorified. Rule kindly, 

Tenderly, over thy kingdom fair, 

For we that love, ah! we love so blindly, 
Philip, my king.’ "* 


Well, well, this is getting pretty warm,” thought 
the colonel, mopping his forehead vigorously, as Mr. 
Sterling’s voice died out upon the beautiful words, 
now so fearfully fraught with meaning. 

There was a dead silence of a moment. Colonel 
Briscoe was afraid that his very breath would betray 
his whereabouts. There was never such a stillness 
before; why the whole bedlam of a fort hushed 
itself at that very time for that very purpose, to show 
him standing there puffing and blowing, listening to 
the love-making ofa pair of cooing fools!” 

* You have no sisters, Mr. Sterling?” Jennie said, 
breaking the terrible silence with « voice as soft as— 
“lard!” as the colonel said spitefully from his perch 
on the lower stair. 

** No—nor brothers,” eloquently, but without com- 
ment. 

“ Neither have I,” softly breathed Jenny. 

“*T wish you had two dozen of them!” thought the 
colonel, grinding his teeth, and preparing to make a 
spring into the hall. A very significant little ques- 
tion came fluttering from his daughter’s lips, and he 
remained quiet. 

*€ May J be your sister, Mr. Sterling?” 

“Tf she only could be in dead earnest, with no 
show of play about it. Sister, indeed, that wus the 
last ditch before the enemy, and she knew it, too, the 
artful thing!” 

Colonel Briscoe bent nearly double to get his head 
close to the door, that he might catch every word of 
the answer. He listened as though his soul's salva- 
tion depended on the correct hearing of it. The 
silence was audible” before it came—so clear, so 
distinct, so heavily-laden with meaning: 

‘No, Miss Jenny, you can never be a sister tome!” 

The colonel bounded into the hall, and from there, 
with a single dexterous leap, brought himself to the 
head of the basement stairs, ghere he gave vent toa 
scream which was a cross between an Indian war- 
whoop, a cry of terror and a shriek of pain. It came 
out, however, upon the ears of the startled listeners 
into the mutilated pronunciation of the name Fanny, 
followed by an order given in much the same style: 

“Bring up the lights—hurry! bring up the little 
table for chess, cHESS!”’ 

As the little table never, under any circumstances, 
made its way up the basement stairs, and as Colonel 
Briscoe’s presence in the house had not been dreamed 
of, it was no wonder that for a little while Miss Jenny 
thought her father crazy. 

“What is it, father?” she asked, going forward to 
meet him. ; 

His first impulse was to shake her, but he controlled 
his inclination, and said, his voice trembling with 
emotion: 

“TI only want lights an the table. It’s very odd 
that you should be without them at this late hour. 
Go up to your mother—she isn’t well, she needs you.” 

Having delivered himself of this barmless little 
falsehood, and considering the situation safe for the 
time being, he turned to Philip Sterling with a win- 
try amiability dawning upon his face. 

“ Young man, I am gving to beat you to-night.” 

The lights which Fanny was bringing through the 
hall at that moment shone clearly on his face, and 
looking up, Philip Sterling read it like a book. He 
knew that he had been listening. 

“ You may be victorious to-night, sir, but it cannot 
last,” he answered, in a low, significant tone, which 
carried its full meaning to the listener’s ears. 





It. 


EVERYTHING seemed to change with the young 
couple after that eventful evening on which Colonel 
Briscoe discovered the “‘ wind was east.” The quo- 
tation from Richard was wofally reversed—a glorious 

was changed into a winter of discontent, 
and the clouds came thick and fast, instead of being 
buried in the deep bosom of the-ocean. In the out- 
ward world, nature kept pace with the inner. The 
glorious Indian summer, that had made all the air 
golden and the woods bright through the long No- 
vember, gave up its reign to the winds and storms of 
winter. The fantastical robes vanished quickly from 
the trees; the late blossoms were blackened with 
frost, and the prairie grass rustled, crisp and yellow, 
beneath the feet. There were no more walks through 
the old arsenal grounds, away down Dy the river; no 
climbing of the rocky heights up to the uncompleted 
fort that crowned the top of the highest hill and 
commanded a view of the whole country; no rides 
down the hard, smooth road to the deserted race- 
course, or smart trials of speed around its wide 
reaches; no galloping further along, beneath the 
shade of tree and vine, to the landing of the big white 
ferry-boat that toiled like a tireless animal, all the 








day long, across the wuddy river. 


The magic words were spoken, “ Presto, change!” 
and all the beautiful, lighted sc-nes crumbled back 
into dust. Ali but the Imemory, that “dewy 
dawn ” which cannot be banished or destroyed. The 
out-door life and sports having been vetoed for the 
season, the gay little garrison commenced its tireless 
round of winter gayeties. At the very beginning, 
Colonel Briscoe constantly excused Mr. Sterling from 
his bondage to him, of evenings. 

“ Young gentlemen usually found something pleas- 
anter of evenings than being housed up at chess,” 
he said. A fact, by the way, which he had not realized 
before. 

Philip thanked him for his liberty, declined stay- 
ing to lunch, accepted the colonel’s invitation to drop 
in occasionally in the same words and spirit in which 
it was given, and bowed himself out with the best 
possible good-nature and grace. 

“Tt’s your turn, Colonel Briscoe,” he thought, as 
he ran lightly down the steps; “look out for the 
time when it will be mine!” 

Freed from his engagement to the commanding 
colonel, he goon found himself spending his g 
socially, at Major Estey’s quarters. It seemed to be 
a rendezvous for all the young people of the garrison ; 
a place where they made their plans for parties, sang, 
played euchre and flirted, just as the occasion de- 
manded; where, in fact, rank and title seemed for- 
gotten, and it was “hale fellow well-met.” 

In this dang t e, our lovers—for I do 
not know what else to cali them—met nearly every 
evening of the week, the colonel watching them 
sharply, notwithstanding. 

It would be doing the veteran officer injustice to 
say that he did not work vigorously to offset the 
inflaence of Philip Sterling upon Miss Jenny’s hith- 
erto invulnerable heart, But he began to understand | 
very soon, that he was doing that very foolish thing 
of attempting to row against the tide. He did not 
make any headway. If he had known how to do it, 
he would have caused the young clerk’s dismissal ; 
but he had been told by Major Estey that he was a 
perfect treasure to him, and he knew that he could 
not succeed in that way. If he would only be taken 
with some other face! if Jenny could only meet some 
one who was in every way a suitable match for her! 
if, indeed, she had not got a new idea of what said 
match was! 

Here it was that Colonel Briscoe’s strategy came 
in. Some old friend of his, wéalthy and of high 
standing (as all his friends were singularly apt to be), 
was coming west in the spring, with his son, to see 
something about making investments in railroads, 
coal mines, steamboats, or something of the kind. 
He had the details a little mixed in his mind, but 
the main points he never lost sight of, namely, that 
this man, worldly, polished, wealthy, refined and 
handsome (he knew that he was all that), should 
come to Fort S—— for the winter, without waiting 
for the spring, and meet his daughter Jenny. The 
rest he left to a kind providence. 

It would be tedious to tell how all this was brought 
about; enough to know that in a reasonable length 
of time Mr. Mark Dawson, quite deserving of all the 
adjectives which Colonel Briscoe had generously 
prefaced his name with, was duly domiciled in the 
hospitable home of Colonel Briscoe. His coming 
created quite a little flutter of excitement among the 
belles and beaux. There were wonderful plans 
draughted for his coming; such a bee-like murmur- 
ing of soft voices, as to what he would be like, how 
look and appear. The grand :nilitary ball was post- 
poned, that Colonel Briscoe’s guest might be present. 
Even Jenny Briscoe stepped down out of her rosy- 
hued d and listened with interest to all that 
her father had to say of this interesting scion of an 
old family—mark you, an old family—the Alpine 
height of the colonel’s lefty pride. 

Iam not trying to make a perfect heroine, please 
you. In real life, 1 have found few examples to pic- 
ture, and my imaginetion invariably droops its wings 
when it finds ‘tself soaring into the high heavens of 
perfection. If Jenny Briscoe had been quite perfect, 
she would have turned a cold shoulder, at once, on 
her father’s handsome guest—doing it politely, of 
course—and not made herself as charming as it was 
possible for her to be. She wouldn’t have distracted 
her dressmaker's brains as well as her own, in get- 
ting up elaborate “ original and becoming” evening 
dresses; nor have given so much thought to the tying 
of a ribbon, or fastening of a lace barb; she wouldn’t 
have come out in that bewitching little cloak of 
bugles and lace, and that flossy bit of a bonnet, mak- 
ing herself so exquisitely pretty that Mr. Dawson 
could do nothing but admire her. O no! if she had 
been of the true-blue heroine stamp, she would have 
been wary of every charm that did not blossom for 
Phil Sterling’s sake, every smile that broke in dim- 
ples across her face, if he did not sun himself within 
its warmth. 

And Mr. Steiling himself, bless you!—Colonel 
Briscoe felt like blessing him—just plunged headlong 
into dissipation; forgot that he was a clerk and not 
just as good as anybody, and went in for a jolly time 
wherever it was to be had, without seeming to givea 
thought to Jenny Briscoe. ,Half the ladies in the 
fort were in love with him, he could dance so well, 
he had such a fine tenor voice, such a pretty foot, and 
dressed with such exquisite taste! I need not add 
that this surface admiration did no harm, that not a 
single heart was broken by it. 

The tide of pleasure was at its fall when the mili- 
tary ball came off; an odd affair, by the way, dis- 
playing fine taste in plan and execution. An upper 
room of the soldiers’ barracks was converted into a 
hall, the walls of which were gayly draped with flags; 
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your life, Miss Jenny?” 

“ No.” 

“And never will?” looking keenly into her 1 

A deep color ran riot over her hitherto pale « 

«Under some circumstances, 1 may,” giv: 
faltering voice. 

* Will you please explain?” 

“ You are inquisitive, sir,” @ little tartly. 

“1 have a right to be.” 

“A right?” her eyes flashing as she spoke. ‘ 
righ ~~ 

au mene of » man who loves you, 

Briscoe!’’ 
It came so suddenly and with such power, tl. 
os 











a wide fireplace, piled up with logs, was fla: 
either side by a polished brass cannon; all. 
walls awords and bayonets were crogsed in 
stars, their polished tips glowing and spar). 
the fall light. The circles of light starring 
were made up of wax candles, pliced in | 
bayonets, curiously fastened and hung. To‘ 

of civilians, hundreds of whom were presen: | » 
an odd mingling of pleasurable and painfal m1): - 

Jenny Brircoe, in plain white silk with |: 
pearls, a crimson, filmy scarf hanging over o \ 
made the rounds of the spacious hall late 1.) | 
evening. She was leaning on her father's a: 
garding, indifferently, the gay scene before he: 
was inclined towards cloud-land Just a litt: 
evening, for the reason, perhaps, that the 
dream—if indeed it had been real enough for « 
was about leaving her forever. In plain wor: «. 
father’s strategy bad been successful—Mark | “ 
had proposed to her, and there was no reason»: 
world why she should refuse him. So she ti: 
herself, as she paced slowly along by her father 
her white slippered feet keeping time to the : 
measures of the march. 

How long she had been waiting for “the oor: | 
the king,” and now she believed that he was: —: 
the very portals of her heart, waiting to be 
Rich? Yes. Talented? Yes. Handsome? =< | 
lessly so. Of old birth? Decidedly old—li- 
lineage of the hills, Mies Jenny! Weil- stati. 
life? Yes, heir to hundreds of th ! 
million—what was to hinder him? Money, a 
is the airy life-preserver that takes the poor | 
over rough, worldly seas, my lady; so have: 
fear. This princely suitor has money-bagsen..: 
keep your queenly head floating above the «. | 
erous current. He was her fate, then. Th»: 
as the conclusive ending to her questioning; | 
the meantime her restless eyes scanned the ~ 
crowd—here, there, every nook and corner,in: ::. 
of—shame, Miss Briscoe!—Philip Sterling. 

He was not there, then. Sho was sorry, 
particularly wished to see him this evenin; 
that she could have fished up a reason for th | 
if she had angled ever so ingeniously for it, 
a wish, nevertheless, of a deeper meaning t! 
would have cared to ken, just then, It came: 
with a feeling of 


“ Sadness and longing, 
A feeling akin to pain,"’ 


which she could not shake off. The music str 
for a quadrille, and she saw Mr. Dawson « | 
partner gliding gracefully forward. Thesigh » : 
face aroused her a little. Her hero? she aske! : 
self, again. And the answer came, unswe!.\: 
and unhesitatingly, “ Yes!” Not once had «| : 
the question of all questions to her woman's 
allowing the truth of its answer to cut away t) 
fabrics and trappings which surrounded it. 

was not that to follow? It always had be: 
dreed that when her intellect and Judgmentap) 
her choice, her love would follow it. So atli « 
time was come. The gilded door of the sti 
cage was thrown widely open, and the beautif: 
was at liberty to plume its wings. 

Stubborn thing, if it should refuse to fly, af: — 
Or, what, Miss Jenny, if you have swang bi. |. 
door to find the closely-guarded cage empty! 

She moved listlessly along with the crowd. 
beaux came to her side, with words as light a, |: 
heels; but she had neither smiles nor thou, || 
waste upon them. Weary, at last, of the pron 
she turned to a little recessed seat, nearly con .. 
by the heavy folds of a silk flag. 

“ Never mind me, father,” she said, motion! | 
colonel from her, as she sank down upon the}... 
‘*T am not particularly entertaining to-night. 
possibly bore even you.” 

Had she any reason for wishing to rid herse! 
presence? he thought. He glanced down, a 
that her cheek was very pale, and her eyes he: | 

* Let me send you a glass of wine,” he said, ; 
troubled by her white face. 

“No, thank you; just let me rest awhile, t | 
all,” waving him away with her fan. 

He stood up for awhile before her, view!) 
crowd leisurely, and then disappeared to a 
part of the hall. 1 need hardly say that 
Sterling soon occupied the vacant seat besid 
Jenny, for it is quite plain that Colonel Brise- 
put out of the way for that especial purpose. 
while, there was a constrained silence upon 
broken only by some trivial word or sentence. 
versation upon any subject, save one,could | 
gotten along with, and they had the good se: 
dimly understand it. 

“You have not danced to-night?” Jenny - 
playing with the lustrous folds of the flag tha: 
about her. 

“No; I’m not in the mood. 
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is the airy life-preserver that takes the poor human 
over rough, worldly seas, my lady; so have never a 
fear. This princely suitor has money-bags enough to 
keep your queenly head fioating above the treach- 
erous current. He was her fate, then. This came 


time was come. The gilded door of the stubborn 
cage was thrown widely open, and the beautiful bird 
was at liberty to plume its wings. 
Stubborn thing, if it should refuse to fly, after all! 
Or, what, Miss Jenny, if you have swung back the 
\ door to find the closely-guarded cage empty! f 
She moved listlessly along with the crowd. A few 





your life, Miss Jenny?” 

“ No.” 

“And never will?” looking keenly into her face. 

&% A deep color ran riot over her hitherto pale cheeks. 

‘Under some circumstances, I may,” givenina 
faltering voice. 

“Will you please explain?” 

“ You are inquisitive, sir,” a little tartly. 

“T have a right to be.” 

“A right?” her eyes flashing as she spoke. “‘ What 
right, pray?” 

“The right of a man who loves you, Jenny 
Briscoe!” 

It eame so suddenly and with such power, that she 
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a wide fireplace, piled up with logs, was flanked on 
either side by a polished brass cannon; all over the 


stars, their polished tips glowing and sparkling in 
The circles of light starring the hall 
were made up of wax candles, placed in inverted 
bayonets, curiously fastened and hung. To the eyes 
of civilians, hundreds of whom were present, it was 
an odd mingling of pleasurable and painful memories. 

Jenny Briscoe, in plain white silk with lace and 
pearls, a crimson, filmy scarf hanging over one arm, 
made the rounds of the spacious hall late in the 
evening. She was leaning on her father’s arm, re- 
garding, indifferently, the gay scene before her. She 
was inclined towards cloud-land just a little, this 
evening, for the reason, perhaps, that the pretty 
dream—if indeed it had been real enough for that— 
was about leaving her forever. In plain words, her 
father’s strategy had been successful—Mark Dawson 
had proposed to her, and there was no reason in the 
world why she should refuse him. So she thought 
herself, as she paced slowly along by her father’s side, 
her white-slippered feet keeping time to the sober 
measures of the march. 

How long she had been waiting for “the coming of 
the king,” and now she believed that he was here, at 
the very portals of her heart, waiting to be let in! 
Rich? Yes. Talented? Yes. Handsome? Fault- 
lessly so. Of old birth? Decidedly old—like the 
lineage of the hills, Miss Jenny! Well-stationed in 
life? Yes, heir to hundreds of thousands—half a 
million—what was to hinder him? Money, after all, 


as the conclusive ending to her questioning; but in 
the meantime her th eyes d the whole 
crowd—here, there, every nook and corner, in search 
of—shame, Miss Briscoe!—Philip Sterling. © 

He was not there, then. She was sorry, for she 
particularly wished to see him this evening. -Not 
that she could have fished up a reason for the wish, 
if she had angled ever so ingeniously for it. It was 
a wish, nevertheless, of a deeper meaning than she 
would have cared to ken, just then. It came fraught 
with a feeling of 


“ Sadness and longing, 
A feeling akin to pain,"’ 





which she could not shake off. The music struck up 
for a quadrille, and she saw Mr. Dawson and his 
partner gliding gracefully forward. The sight of his 
face aroused her a little. Her hero? she asked her- 
self, again. And the answer came, unswervingly 
and unhesitatingly, ‘“‘ Yes!” Not once had she put 
the question of all questions to her woman’s heart, 
allowing the truth of its answer to cut away the false 
fabrics and trappings which surrounded it. Love! 
was not that to follow? It always had been her 
dreed that when her intellect and judgment approved 
her choice, her love would follow it. So at last the 





beaux came to her side, with words as light ag their 
heels; but she had neither smiles nor thoughts to 
waste upon them. Weary, at last, ofthe p le, 








her hands, and sat silent and trembling. As for him, 
he waited patiently for her to speak. He knew bet- 
ter than to defeat himself by hurrying her moods. 

“Will you take me tomy father?” she asked, after 
several ts had elapsed 

“When you have answered me, yes.” 

What was the matter with her, she wondered, that 
she should falter and tremble in that babyish way? 
What was a refusal to her lips, that she should fear 
to speak it? Why was that odd, choking sensation 
in her throat, the mist of gathering tears dimming 
her eyes? She must shake off this weakness—she, 
80 nearly the betrothed wife of another. 

“There can be but one answer, Mr. Sterling,” she 
said, huskily. 

“One?” glancing fully into her eyes. “And that?” 

“Mr. Dawson has proposed, and I am going to 
accept him.” x 

She turned deadly white when she said it. The 
young lover knew what it meant. 

“Allow me to congratulate you on your happiness, 
and ”—smiling sarcastically—“ bring you a glass of 
wine!” 

“T do not need it. The hall is very close.” 

Sterling glanced up at the open windows, The 
evening breeze was rustling the flag at Miss Briscoe’s 
side. His heart was brimming with bitterness which 
it cost him a strong effort to suppress. Close! she’d 
find the whole worl close, if she married that man 
while loving him! He conquered himself then and 
there, and gave out no taunts in return for the dis- 
appointment that so stung him. Whatever she did, 
he loved her, and that must soften itall. Stripping 
his buff-tinted glove from his shapely right hand, he 
turned to her. 

**T must say good- by to you, Miss Briscoe.” 

“ Good-by?” placing her hand in his, and starting 
to find how the touch kindled along her veins. 

* Yes, good-by!” 

She had a million questions at her lips, fighting for 
swift utterance, but she could not whisper a single 
word; and before she could realize what it all meant, 
she stood alone, her hand red and aching from the 
parting grasp he had givenit. At her feet the tinted 
glove was lying. Need I say that she stooped to pick 
it up? 





Iv. 


THE following morning, as the members of Colonel 
Briscoe’s family sat at the breakfast-table, discussing 
and criticising, leisurely, the party of the night be- 
fore, a little stir of excitement from the upper hall 
reached them, soon followed by a clatter of spurred 
feet down the stair#and a loud rap at the door of the 
breakfast-room. Before the imperative summons 
could be answered, Captain Warner bolted into the 
room. 

“Why, captain!” Colonel Briscoe began, seeing by 
the flushed face and excited air of the young man 
that something unusual had occurred. 

* You see, colonel, that last night Major Larned’s 
safe was robbed of forty-six thousand dollars, and 
there’s a big excitement overit. Major Larned’s and 
Major Estey’s orderlies are both missing, and it is 
suspicioned that a wiser head than either of theirs 
planned the robbery. At least, there is another 
missing one.” 

“Another?” gasped the colonel, while Captain 
Warner paused to wipe his heated face. 

“ Yes—Sterling. He cannot be found in the garri- 
son, and he settled up with Major Estey last 
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she turned to a little recessed seat, nearly concealed 
by the heavy folds of a silk flag. 

“Never mind me, father,” she said, motioning the 
colonel from her, as she sank down upon the lounge. 
“*T am not particularly entertaining to-night. 1 may 
possibly bore even you.” 

Had she any reason for wishing to rid herself of his 
presence? he thought. He glanced down, and saw 
that her cheek was very pale, and her eyes heavy. 

‘Let me send you a glass of wine,” he said, a little 
troubled by her white face. 

“No, thank you; just let me rest awhile, that is 
all,” waving him away with her fan. 

He stood up for awhile before her, viewing the 
crowd leisurely, and then disappeared to another 
part of the hall. 1 need hardly say that Philip 
Sterling soon occupied the vacant seat beside Miss 
Jenny, for it is quite plain that Colonel Briscoe was 
put out of the way for that especial purpose. Fora 
while, there was a constrained silence upon them, 
broken only by some trivial word or sentence. Con- 
versation upon any subject, save one, could not be 
gotten along with, and they had the good sense to 
dimly understand it. 

“You have not danced to-night?” Jenny asked, 
playing with the lustrous folds of the flag that hung 
about her. 

“No; I’m notin the mood. You never danced in 


Z- 

“ Impossible!” Colonel Briscoe said, glancing at 
his daughter, who looked up wildly at mention of 
‘that name. “I'll go down to headquarters at once, 
and see about it. It is strange I was not notified of 
this before. The whole country must be scoured—it 
wust be telegraphed—strange!” 

The colonel bustled out, and Jenny, opposite her 
lover, a vivid crimson burning upon ber cheeks, sat 
speechless, as though the awful suspicion had not 
touched her. 

“ 1t was a very bold thing,” ventured Mr. Dawson. 

“Very,” ejaculated Mrs. Briscoe, rubbing her eyes 
with her napkin instead of her handkerchief, and 
not finding out her mistake until a drop of golden 
syrup got into her eyelashes; 

“He was at the ball last night, I believe?” ad- 
dressing Miss Jenny. 

“ Whom, sir?” in a chilling voice. 

“This person of whom Captain Warner spoke.” 

“Mr. Philip Sterling I presume you refer to?’’ 

“Yes; you hardly think him guilty, I suppose?” 

The innocent hero, the embodiment of manly per- 
fection, had no thought that he was about making a 
tempest. He sat dallying with his spoon, balaucing 
it on the tip of his white forefinger, as he asked the 
question. 

‘“*Mr. Dawson, if an angel, straight from the celes- 
tial courts, should come down and tell me that Philip 
Sterling was a thief, I would throw the lie in his 
face!” x 

So saying, Miss Briscoe swept out of the room as 
though she had been a queen of tragedy from her 
cradle. Mr. Dawson raised his eyebrows, said that 
the sight wouldn’t very likely be seen that morning, 
and, not in the least troubled by the outburst, took 
himself up stairs. 

What a change it was to Jenny Briscoe! Half an 
hour before, she had been wondering to herself—as 
she enumerated her lover’s attractions and sipped 
her cocoa—that she was not lighter-hearted and 
happier. She was so free to love Mr. Dawson, she so 
approved of him in every way, and yet, and yet, beat 





bad no words to meet it. She dropped her face upon 





the bush as she would, where she had thought her 








love to be so carefully nested, waiting, with folded 
wings, her tardy bidding, not one joyful note could 
she awaken. 

Now, when startlel by a fearful danger, eager, 
restless and excited, she could hear the truant bird 
touching the very heavens with its song; and so she 
learned, in the darkest hour of her womanhood, to 
whom her heart’s best allegiance was given. 

That forenoon, while the fort was buzzing over the 
strange and mysterious affair, poor Mrs. Larned, 
nearly distracted by her husband’s misfortune, sent 
to Jenny to walk down by the river with her, to see 
if she couldn’t, in s..me way, get track of that money. 

Jenny accompanied her, and listened patiently to 
her moanings. It seemed to her, just then, that her 
own troubles were deeper than another’s could be, 
and she had no words of sympathy to offer. 

“Here,” began the good lady, “‘ you see they took 
it, safe and all—the major’s little travelling-safe, 
which is just no safe at all. It was heavy, though, 
and you can see where they put it on a wheelbarrow. 
Here’s the track where it cut in—the ground wasn’t 
frozen much—here they damped it off, and here they 
put it on again, and went straight down to the river, 
or to the road, or somewhere, O dear, O dear!” 

It was a steep hill lying between the back street 
and the frozen river, and Jenny did her best to keep 
pace with Mrs. Larned in descending it. It was very 
plain to be seen, the track, broken here and there, 
and occasionally quite lost sight of. 

“TI wonder where the safe was taken?” 

“Down the ice, I dare say, unless that sharp- 
headed Sterling—” 

“ Mrs. Larned, I cannot listen to you. Mr. Sterling 
is my friend.” 

“If he were your lover, Miss Jenny, I could not 
help it.” 

But the words were lost on her companion; for as 
she spoke, Jenny went swiftly past her, crossed the 
road, and disappeared by a clamp of trees. Mrs. 
Larned trundled after, as well as she could. 

“ What are you looking after there, Miss Jenny?” 
getting a glimpse of an ashy face, as she spoke. 

“Nothing, nothing; only I’m not feeling quite 
well, this morning. I shall have to go home.” 

“Yes, you might as well go; there’s nothing to be 
found here; but I thought it would do me good to 
look a little for myself.” 

When Jenny Briscoe reached her own room and 
locked the door securely, she drew from her pocket a 
delicate buff-tinted glove, with the’ initials P. S. 
stamped inside of the wrist—a mate to one she had 
already in her dressiag-case. 

“Thank God, it was J who found it!” she said, 
burying her face in her hands, and sobbing as though 
her heart would break. : 

That night, Philip Sterling was brought back to 
the garrison, a prisoner. He batrayed an impatient 
contempt for the charges preferred against him, and 
would not have deigned an explanation, even, had 
not some one—it might have been Captain Warner— 
told him that a stubborn reticence could gain him 
nothing. Quite late that evening, Colonel Briscoe 
went to his quarters, not a little puzzled and dis- 
turbed. He found Jenny pacing up and down the 
porch, awaiting his coming with feverish impatience, 

“Is he in the guard-house?” was the first questiqn 
with which he was met. 

“He is to be, to-morrow, I believe, if you are 
speaking of Sterling.” 

“ But you will not permit it! He is a gentleman, 
father,” her voice trembling. 

“ That remains to be proven, my dear. Until it is, 
he must put up with villain’s fare. You had better 
come in, out of the cold.” 

She was about to obey him, but, hearing Captain 
Warner on the sidewalk below, stopped to listen. He 
was talking earnestly, using the names of Phil and 
Sterling at almost every breath. 

“They needn’t be so hard on the fellow,” he said, 
‘Just because circumstances go against him a little. 
It must have been after twelve when he left the hall, 
and if he had been into that robbery after that, he 
could have got further than to . It’s just as he 
said, mark me. He met his friends, who were going 
off in the next train—they just looked in atthe ball, 
where he saw them; he was free from the office, and 
in the mood for a good time, and so got into the 
buggy and rode off. His friends left him, and so far 
he hasn’t had a chance to telegraph to them. I don’t 
know as he will, he’s so deucedly proud. He doesn’t 

seem to care, that’s the worst feature of the case.” 

* But the glove?” thought Jenny, her heart beat- 
ing fast at what she had heard. 

“ Well, I’m glad you’re so sanguine, Warner. I 
always liked the fellow, and hope he’ll get clear of it. 
Good-night.” 

In an instant, Jenny Briscoe’s mind was made up. 
She ran down the steps, and called softly after Cap- 
tain Warner. 

‘IT have been listening,”’ she said, “and I want to 
speak a moment with you. I must see Mr. Sterling.” 

“How? do I understand you?” 

“It you do understand me, Captain Warner, be my 
friend, please, and keep my secrets,” she said, ac- 
knowledging more than she need to have done. " 

“Aha, | thought it was Dawson, Miss Jenny!” he 
said, a light breaking through his mind. 

“No, it is not Mr. Dawson—no one but Philip 
Sterling,” she answered, as humbly as a child. 

“And you want to see him. It is too late, to-night; 
to-morrow morning there’ll be such a crowd around 
that it wont do; really, I don’t see how it can be 
managed.” 

“ Why is it too late now? It isn’t far; we needn’t 
be gone but a minute.” 








* But the gossip it would make, Miss Briscoe, for 
you to go over into those barracks alone!” 

“I’m not afraid of the whole world!” she said, 
warinly. “I am my own mistress. Please don’t let us 
waste time here.”’ 

Captain Warner offered her his arm, reluctantly, 
and they went forward at a rapid pace. 

“If your father should ever get wind of this, he 
would shoot me.” 

* Let him, and [ll—” 

* No, don’t say it. Shooting him would not bring 
back my life. But you know that he would be very 
angry.” 

* Doubtless; but I’m not afraid of his wrath, just 
now. I’m more fearful—never mind. See, we're 
almost across the garrison. I’m so very thankful, 
Captain Warner!” 

“Wait until you get home, Miss Jenny,” he an- 
swered, with a little shrug of the shoulders. 

**T can see him alone, can’t I?” 

“If you haven’t any razors or arsenic about you, 
perhaps you can, for the brief period of five minntes. 
Keep close to me, here over the steps.” 

In a minute more, they stood face to face—Philip 
Sterling and Miss Briscoe—he regarding her inquir- 
ingly, and she, now that she had gained his presence, 
unable to speak 2 word. 

**You came to see me, Miss Briscce?” 

“ Yes; Captain Warner brought me,” not daring 
to raise her eyes to his face. 

“Why did you come?” 

Such a question, after she had so humbled herself! 
She hesitated for a little, and then her face grew 
radiant. 

‘* Because I believed in you and—loved you,” she 
added, reaching out her hand to him, 

He sprang forward, and then drew back. 

* God bless you! But I must free myself from this 
disgrace, before I dare take the slightest advantage 
of your love.” 

“And you will free yourself; there is no danger.” 

‘* Nothing on earth can keep me, now.” 

“Then no happier woman lives to-night than 1.” 

How Philip Sterling’s innocence was established, I 
am not going to say; only that the next day the lost 
safe was found on the river, rifled of its contents, and 
that two days after, the orderlies, with their gunny- 
saeks of bright new currency, were brought triamph- 
antly into the garrison, by a squad of jaded cavalry. 

A scene enacted at headquarters, one evening, is 
worthy of portraying; but it ought to be done by a 
fresher pen than mine. The colonel, pompous, au- 
thoritative and consequential, his portly figure drawn 
up before his daughter: 

“You have refused Mr. Dawson, did you say, 
Jenny?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

** May I inquire the reason?” 

“ Because I did not, do not love him.” 

“You refused him for that little brainless chess- 
player, I dare say.” 

“T ought not to complain, so that he had brains 
enough to beat my father.” 

The colonel reddened. ‘That is not the question: 
answer me plainly, if you please.” 

“T refused him because I did not love him. 
cepted Mr. Sterling because I did.” 

“T suppose, then, that you haven’t any doubts 
about that affair that was hushed out of sight last 
week—that robbery?” 

“Sir, do you mean to insult me? Dare you fling 
that into my face, after the clear proof you have had 
of his innocence?” | 

She brushed past him, flung open the door, and— 
met Philip Sterling. 

“O Philip,” she cried, flinging her arms about his 
neck, ‘‘ I’m ready to go with you to the ends of the 
earth. IL have nobody but you!” 

A hearty guffsw echoed through the house, fol- 
lowed by a good-natured: 

“Come back, couo back here, children. 
make it up together.” And they did! 
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WHAT TO DO WITH OLD RAGS. 

There is a church actually existing near Bergen, 
which can contain nearly one thousand persons. It 
is circular within, octagonal without. The relievos 
outside, and the statues within, the roof, the ceiling, 
the Corinthian capitals, are all of papier-mache, ren- 
dered waterproof by saturation in vitriol, lime-water, 
whey and white of egg. We have not yet reached 
this audacity in our use of paper; but itshould hardly 
surprise us, inasmuch as we employ the same mate- 
rial in private houses, in steamb ats, and in C) 
public buildings, instead of carved decoratioi 
plaster cornices. When Frederick the Seco! of 
Prussia, set up a limited papier-mache manufactory, 
at Berlin, in 1765, he little thought that paper cathe- 
drals might, within a century, spring out of bis 
snuff-boxes, by the slight-of-hand art. At present, 
we ol:-fashioned English, who haunt cathedrals and 
build churches, like stone better. But there is no 
saying what wa may come to. it is not very long 
since it would haye seemed as impossible to cover 
eighteen acres of ground with glass, as to erecta 
pagoda of soap-bubbles; yet the thing is done. 
When we think of a psalm sung by one thousand 
voices pealing through the edifice made of rags, and 
the universal element b»und down to carry our mes- 
sages with the speed of light, it would bs presump- 
tuvus to say what can and what cannot ba achieved 
by science and art, under the training of steady old 
Time. 
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They who least sirink at the storm of fortune, are 





always most virtuous and victorious in the end. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LOST LOVE. 


eee 
BY CARL BERNARD. 





The weather was in perfect tune, 

The fields were blushing sweet with clover; 
Adown the croft, one day in June, 

We wandered all the meadow over. 


The birds that sang within the trees, 
The blossoms nodding in the sun, 

The brooklet rippling in the breeze, 
Could hear our two hearts beat as one. 


I plucked a knot of meadow-grass, 
And bartered with it for a kiss, 

To-morrow he would leave—alas ! 
A brittle, slender thing is bliss. 


To-day I wandered down the croft— 
The fields, like me, are brown and old; 
The memoried places, where we oft 
Wooed happi , are ch d and cold. 


All, all alone I journey on; 
The burning fires of long ago 

I quench in Memory's spring—upon 
His grave the tall, rank grasses grow. 








TWELVE MONTHS OF MY LIFE. 
IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


BY GODFREY TURNER. 


CHAPTER XI. 

I GATHERED myself under the shelter of the shad- 
ow of death. Sitting behind the bed-curtains in the 
darkened room, [ fought with my own heart for dear 
life, till the feeble moans beside me filled me with 
dismay at the unnatural division of my thoughts at 
such a time, and I drew nearer the bed, keeping my 


eyes upon the suffering face and holding the suffering | 


hand, while by the desperate force of will I concen- 
trated all my existence into one feeling and a hun- 
dred acts of sympathy for my stricken father. For 
he was still my father, and stricken, though he bad 
wrung all the joy out of my life. Must he die now 
and take it with him where it could avail him noth- 
ing? How gladly would I have gone in his place, 
and left to him prosperity, with Luke Elphinstone’s 
friendship! I crushed my own identity out of the 
sick-room into the outer world to which it belonged, 
and became merely a silent woman with noiseless 
feet and watchful eyes. I was my father’s nurse, 
nothing more. 

Luke Elphinstone was troubled for me; indeed, I 
think he was. I believe he was troubled about more 
than me, but at that time I did not know, I would 
not think about the matter. He used to come to the 
door to ask for’ my father, and he locked worn and 
haggard about the eyes. I used to think, as I closed 
the door, I did not believe he had so much unselfish 
feeling in him. This was because I had shut my 
thoughts upon other matters. 

I have often wondered since, looking back, how 
any one could so stave off, single-banded, the near 
assaults of and impending lifelong misery as I did in 
those darkened days, sitting in the lonely quiet of a 
dim room. It was the shadow of death that hung 
between me and the future like a great shield. So 
long as the doctor came every day, and shook his 
head, saying, “‘ Patience, my dear young lady!—it 
is all he will require of you more in this world, and 
that only for a little time ”—so long as he said this, 
I sat forgetting my own name and features, and deaf 
and dumb to the voices that came crying to me 
through the clinks of the door. But when he came 
at last, and said, “‘Ah, Miss Mattie, there is hope! 
Cheer up, my dear, and go out to the garden for a 
little air,” then the pent-up currents of life came 
came rushing back into my veins, and I went 
forth into the brilliant autumn dayiight and moaned 
for the callousness of the sunshine, and railed in my 
burning heart against the cruelty of the world. 

I shrank from my lonely listless saunters out of 

doors. The garden was still gay, though its summer 
was dead ; there were sad winds about, and the leaves 
were falling; dropping, dropping. One could not 
walk but they came fluttering in one’s face and beat- 
ing about one’s breast, like passionate tears from the 
trees, that in all the magnificence of their fading 
beauty lashed their tawny boughs against the sky, 
and complained because the fiat of decay had gone 
forth against them. I hated the harsh rustling of 
lie dead leaves under my feet. I had not even the 
heart to make myself an autumn posy. I looked at 
the flowers, and left them as trifles which had no 
longer any interest; I fied if a blackbird uttered a 
note. I left the glowing out-door world, in which I 
seemed already a stranger, forgotten and forsaken by 
all my old friends of sight and sound, and returned to 
the dim, dull house, to the empty shadowy rooms, to 
the ticking clock on the staircase, the streak of 
stealthy light on the wall, the muffled steps, the whis- 
pering voices. 

At evenings, when I had to leave Elspie in charge 
of the sick room awhile, I made my walk up and 
down the long lobby where my mother’s ghost was 
believed to pace at night. And bere all that occurred 
in my last hours at Eldergowan came back, asa dream 
‘will return bit by bit far on through the day after it 
has been dr d. Ir bered that Mark had 
owned his love fur me, had reprvached me, invited 
me to trust him, to tell him my troubles. Had I 








rashly bound himself to one for whom he cared 
nothing? Yet why should he not care for Sylvia? 
What, then, had I lost, since his love was so easily 
transferred? O, much—much; I had lost very 
much! A crazy idea this that I was chasing through 
my brain. What did it matter tome? What could 
it ever have mattered to me? I hastened to look on 
my father’s altered face and nerveless hands, lest my 
heart should cry out against him. 

There seemed to me something inexpressibly sad 
in the fact that Mark had loved me. Had I, being 
free, made a mistake which women had made before 
now, giving forth the music of their hearts and find- 
ing no response, it would not have been half so hard. 
Had I learned that his happiness was in the keeping 
of others, I could have plucked the love out of my 
heart, and shed it in flowers under his feet—ay, and 
under the feet of his bride. But Mark had set his 
heart upon me, had stretched out his hand to me, 
and J had turned away. This was what I had to for- 
get as I sat by my father’s head, and counted the 
hours of each weary day going past. 

Luke dropped completely out of my life at this 
time. Where was he? What was he doing? I did 
not know. I did not think at all of the future. I 
thought only of what I had lost. 

How faithtul and kind were my two friends, Dr. 
Strong and Miss Pollard, I could never tell. The 
little woman shone out in the time of trouble like 
gold thrice refined. She watched me as tenderly as 
@ mother, and mourned over my pale cheeks and 
thin hands. In the goodness of her heart she be- 
came a sort of Nemesis, overtaking me at all hours of 
the day with spoonfuls of tonic draughts, glasses of 
wine, and mutton chops. I did not like her doses, 
but liked the hand that gave them, and often swal- 
lowed them against my will for the sake of seeing 
her look happy. So neat she was, so quick, so quiet 
and cheery, with her kind sympathetic eyes that 
saw everything and intruded into nothing, and her 
childish button of a mouth touched at the corners 
with a simple content. When I had a thought to 
spare, I gave it to her, big with admiration. 

“If ever you are ill, Dr. Strong,” I said to him one 
day when we had both been watching her at some 
handiwork—“ if ever you are ill, I hope you will have 
Miss Pollard to nurse you.” 

** No man could havea better fate,” said the doctor, 
solemnly; and put on his hat and went out. And, 
after he had gone, I could not help wondering at the 
oddity of his answer, and thinking he had taken my 
words for more than they were worth. 

Mrs. Hatteraick had come to the mill-house several 
times while my father lay waiting as we thought, for 
death; but I had never spoken to her outside the 
door of the sick-room, and never even there except 
in whispers about the patient. But one afternoon 
she came during the time when my father wis sup- 
posed to be recovering, and we walked up and down 
the orchard paths together. 

The chill of advanced autumn was in the air; the 
dear old lady had on her furs; a fire burned inviting- 
ly in the drawing-room; but it seemed that by 
mutual consent we must go out of doors and walk 
while we talked. The winds hurried about as if they 
should never have time for all the devastating work 
they had todo. River and sky were cold and gray. 
Yellow leaves flapped on the creaking boughs, and 
the crimson apples glowed between. A sad unthrifty 
ripeness of beauty struggled with the disfigure- 
ments of decay. It was a hectic, withering, weeping 
world. 

** You have heard our strange news, Mattie?” said 
Mrs. Hatteraick, clinging to me as she leaned with 
her frail hand on my arm. 

“Yes, Mrs. Hatteraick,” I said; ‘I hope it will 
make you all happy.” 

**T do not look for it,” she said. ‘It is too strange 
—it is unnatural. She will never make my son’s 
happiness. He is so changed—he is gloomy and 
bitter. He has not done this thing in his right senses. 
If the woman loved him, 1 should not despair, but 
she does not. O Mattie, Mattie! the world has gone 
wrong with my son! and it’s your fault. We took 
you into our hearts; we counted you all our own. 
You saw how it was with us, and you never said a 
word.” 

“Do not blame me,” I said—and I said it very 
meekly, for my heart felt quite broken at the time— 
“do not blame me. We have each our own share of 
trouble to bear.” 

She stopped our walk, put back the hair that was 
blowing about my eyes with her trembling hands, 
and looked in my face. 

*« Mattie, dear,” she said, “ you are not happy in 
this engagement of yours. Tell me aboutit. Iam 
not Mark. I am no Sylvia. An old woman going 

fast towards her grave can keepa secret. Tell me, 
are you happy?” 

I felt what was coming, for my pride was sinking, 
sinking; but I struggled as long as I could. 

** It need not matter to any one,” I said, ‘* whether 
Iam happy or not. It must not matter.” 

** Those are hard words for the young, my darling,” 
she said. And O, she said it so pitifully, so lovingly. 
“You do not like this Mr. Elphinstone, who is to be 
your husband,” she went on; “1 know that, and I 
may as well know the rest. He is very rich, I hear, 
but it ie not that which influences my Mattie. There 
is something else that cannot be got over?” 

Mrs, Hatteraick,” I said, “ don’t you think that 
when there are things that cannot be gut over it is 
best to be silent?” 

“Silence is an excellent rule, my love,” she 





been less bard, bal I shown less coldly determined 
to go my own way, would he have so suddenly and 


said; “ but there must be exceptions, or hearts would 
break.” : 





Hail mine been sheathed in steel, it must have 
been pierced by the home-thrusts of her tender. +s. 
I spoke at last, and told my story, passionat:v, 
stormily. I could not stop myself, and yet wil. ! 
was epeaking I knew that it would have been bett«r 
I had kept silent. Where is the use of saying tint 
which can only be said ili? I think Mrs. Hattersich 
felt this as my words rang about her ears. 1 think, 
by the failing of her voice and the whitening of ):er 
cheek, that she did. Sympathy is but the egyrava- 
tion of some sorrow when hope is a dead icticr. 
Silence had been best for me. 





CHAPTER XII. 


My father continued to better, and Sylvia re- 
turned to the mill-house. I knew that she had no 
home to receive her, and I wrote, asking her to come 
to us before her marriage, for as long a time as might 
suit her. In the beginning of November she came. 

Mark drove her over, one wet evening. I stood at 
the open hall door to welcome her. I had tasked 
myself to do everything kind, Mark would not come 
in, though he came up the steps, carrying S,lvia’s 
cloak. He must return to Eldergowan at cnce, he 
said, and neither I nor Sylvia pressed him to remain. 
He was very straight, and stern, and soldierly, as he 
walked up the steps, and the idea passed across my 
mind that this was how he must have looked going 
to battle. I kept my eyes on Sylviaas I shouk hands 
with him, and I said it was a very wet evening i-- 
deed, and after he had driven away [ stood 4 minuie 
on the threshold jlooking out »t the drifting rain, and 
wondering, witi: a soft of trantic fear, if I should 
feel like this, 41) t):roug' imy life. 

At this m:nent, Luke came round the house 
talking to a tarm-servant about the cattle plagye 
which had made some appearance in the neigubor- 
hood. 

Stamp it out!” I heard Luke saying in a high 
voice. “The only thing to be done is to stamp it 
out.” 

The worde came to me suddenly ou the wind like a 
sort of wild reply to my wondering, anu 1 took them 
home and made my own of them. 

“Stamp it out!” I cried, starting out of my sl-ep 
that night. 
my band under my apron, when I saw a photograph 
on Sylvia’s dressing-table. “There is nothing to be 
done but to stamp it out!” I murmured, when I 
hep; cued on a dead flower pinned in the bosom of 
one ct my muslin gowns, and dropped it deep into 
the heart of the fire. 

I wonder how Sylvia felt coming back that even- 
ing. She looked battered with the wind and rain, 
and very worn and weary, as she stood in her wrap- 
pings in the hall and looked around her. I dare say 
everything she glanced upon had its own tale to tell 
her, in the way that still life has got, of restoring to 
you unexpectedly with interest whatever you en- 
dowed it with in the hey-day of your sorrow or 
delight. Her face was thinner and sharper, and her 
eyes had an uneasy look. I knew what she had done, 
and I guessed what she suffered. I ought to have 
pitied her. 

There were no sweet words nor caresses between 
us. “Thank you, Mattie, for this kindness,” she 
said, in a graceless sort of way, and went up to her 
own room. Her reception was dismal enough, though 
I did wish it had been otherwise. I had done noth- 
ing to make the house less dull than was its wont. 
The gilding seemed to have got rubbed off my finger- 
tips. What they touched they left as sombre as they 
had found—and this little loss had a pain of its own, 
for a woman loves the charm that her fancy sheds 
here and there in her home, and when her household 
magic leaves her, she knows it for a woful sign that 
her life has gone awry. 

I had asked Miss Pollard to stay with me that 
evening, so that we three, Luke, Sylvia, and I, might 
not have to sit at table alone. She left early, how- 
ever, and soon after she went away I was summoned 
up stairs to my father’s room. An hour passed, and 
I could not help wondering how Sylvia and Luke had 
spent it tete-a-tete. At the end of that time I heard 
the drawing-room door open, and the hall door bang 
violently, notwithstanding it had come on a furiously 
wet and windy night. When I went down to the 
drawing-room half an hour later, Sylvia was sitting 
alone, bent over the fire, her face flushed and tear- 
stained. 1 think I came upon her unawares, for I 
had of late got the habit of moving noiselessly; and 
she seemed ill-pleased to see me. She gave me such 
@ wild angry look that I had almost turned and left 
the room to her without a word, but it came across 
my mind that the estrangement between us would 
grow too bitter to be endurable if I did so. I went 
up and put my hand upon her, and said, “‘ What is 
the matter, Sylvia?” And I tried to put all the soft- 
ness that I could into my voice. 

“ Matter?” she said, laughing; “ why, prosperity 
is turning my head a little, I think. Luke has been 
congratulating me on my wonderful good fortune, 
and I have been sitting here since, reflecting that I 
ought to be a little distracted by delight. Think of 
it, Mattie! I came here a poor, penniless, friendless 
creature, with only a few gay gowns between me and 
beggary, and, lo and behold! instead of having to go 
back into the world to seek for a roof to cover my 
head, I am about to be raised to the rank of wife of 
one of the noblest gentlemen God ever made! This 
is what people’s congratulations tell me every day, 
and if I believe tirmly in my own bliss, it is no won- 
der I go a little mad thinking about it sometimes 
when I am left alone!” 

* Sylvia,” said [, “I think if you have no feeling 


“Stamp it out!” I whispered, clene} ing | 





ef respect or eff ction for that noble gentleman you 





have wert, ouought at least to feign a little. 
It mnst be mule tor your own ciguity, never to speak 
tats hone” 

*Dizpoyl? she raid; “co you think I care any 
more ef her for myself or my dignity? Tucre was 
only one thing FE cave. or, and you denied it to me, 
and there stothing leit nthe world that can cause 

1: me «neo touch of regret. As for affection, I give as 


mush asi ave reesived, and that is fair onough.” 
She hu. pe ball of wool that Miss Pollard 

Da lett bebind hee on the floor, and was tossing it 

wid catching it, line ae iid at play, while she tripped 


paicher 


these specches ligi.tly off Ler tonne, only the glewn 
of bor eye as it followed the bail in ibeair and a soit 
ofgrat: g surcis }> her voice telling that all she said 


Was net meant lor mien Tavag et J ke, 

Am] this was Mark Haitteraick» «ifa. A brave 
soltier, whe had fougut well, iived purely, ripened 
into Buch a man as any heart could worsbip, was to 
end by }aving a woman ike this situiug by ho fire- 
side. P.iy for him made ine savage. 

“You had b tter changa your mind,” 1 said, 
“before you wreck @ gz xy) soan’s happiness.”” 

“Hal Mattie, has he touri ac ampion at last?” 
she saii; aul then sae reso from her chair witha 
yasr. “LT wouder,” she sid, © it all our lives long 
yeu and I will be such friends as we are tenight?” 

“ral forbid!’ L said, “ for the sake of Curistian 
, Charity.” 

'  -* Yon speak pretty plainly,” she said, “ consi ering 

Tam a guest in your house.” 
| * You make me forget where I am, and who I am,” 
| 1 said, trembling so that 1 could hardly speak or 
| stand, 

*O, never mind!” said Sylvia, carelessly, as she 
, took her can‘le. “ What a night it is!” she weut 
on, as a “ash of rain came acruss the window. 
** Luke will be pretty well drenched, wherever he is 
| He mig!t +s well have been sitting there by the fire, 
‘ preventiig, by bis presence, our amiable conversa- 
{tiem, Good rin.rt” she added, pleasantly, and went 
‘ away with as .izht astep asif she had already fur- 
; gotten every word that had passe? between us. 

Though I bad asked Sylvia to be my guest for her 
own con-enience, my time waa so occupied by my 
tather that IT cow!) pay her but lite attention. She 
was left » uc!. to Ler own resources, and passed her 
days in any way she pleased. She siop;ed in 
Streamst:. with Miss Pollard, and recciver! parcel» 
from London. Sae sewed a little at musiins and 
laces, but a dreary idleness engrossed | er :.ore than 
anything «Ise. She seemed to drei loneliness, and 
wouis beg of Miss Pollard to bring her work aud sit 
with her; or boldly walk into the nursery to bestow 
her company on Elspie. She sometimes even crept 
into may father's sick-room and sat silently behind 
the curtaiz. More than once ehe heard things thus, 
which 1 ha‘! rather she bal not beard, rambling re- 
grets and selt-accusations from the poor sufferer, in 
which my mother’s name and mine were constantly 
mentioned, eay¢r recounting of his gains and plans. 
allusions tothe time when ruin had so nearly come 
upon him, and Luk» E!,-instone had saved him. I 
did not know whet!.cr Sylvia listened to, or minde’, 
these things. Sometiwes I thought she heard nu: 
of them. 

Mark appeared at the mill-house occasionally— 
very seldom, I thought; but Sylvia seemed to think 
he came often encugh, and, indeed, judging by the 
shortness of his visits, and Sylvia’s trame of mind 
after they were over, one would be inclined to think 
these two could have little that was agreeable to talk 
about. Her manner and temper grew worse and 
worse. When Luke and she and I met at table, she 
was gay enough, but there was a harshness in her 
gayety that made it painful. Only for stray little 
gleams of kindliness that sometimes shone out of ber 
still, I should have thought her nature had under- 
gone a thorough change. 

One day I came down the stairs and hall when 
Mark was just descending the steps outside. I had 
not seen him for a long time,‘but he merely bowed 
and raised his hat; he did not turn back to speak to 
me. I felt the color rush over my face, perhaps for 
the coldness, perhaps fur the slight, perhaps for the 








have been. While I stood gazing blankly through 
the doorway into the copper-beech tree, Sylvia came 
forward from somewhere and stood beside me. 

“He is generous and h ble, but not ch 
able,” she said, abruptly, with a tonch of her old 
softness. “It was all my doing. I was determined 
to do it, from a crazy motive of my own, and I did it. 
Never blame him. It was all my fault—all of it, at 
least, that was not yours. Blame yourself most. If I 
had a lover so true, I would go through fire and 
water to cleave to him.” 

And then she walked away into the drawing-room 
and shut the door, without waiting for my answer. 

For some time after Sylvia’s return to us, Luke 
went out regularly every night after tea, and spent 
the remainder of the evening in his counting-house 
at the mills. I do not know when he first began to 
give up this habit. nor do I remember even thinking 
much about how Sylvia and he got on during the 
long evenings together; but I recollect that it was 
just about the time my father got a relapse, and oc- 
cupied more fully than ever all my time and 
thoughts, that Sylvia left off coming tapping to the 
doors for admittance, and begging to be allowed to 
bestow her company upon some one. 

For about a fortnight I saw very little of her, and 
then I remember meeting her on the lobby one even- 
ing just as 1 was leaving my father’s room. 

** Let me go in,” she said. 











sudden memory of what had been, and what might’ 













































































“ My father Is asloop,” I said, holding the « 

* Let me in,” she repeated, “or I shall go: 

I was too much accustomed to her oddities 
this, but I allowed her to go into the room a: 
watch, while I went down stairs to speak t. 
servant who had come a long way to see me. 
almost an hour absent, and when I came 
found her pacing up and down the lobby. 8: 
her arm through mine, and made me walk w: 

**Elspie is in there,” she said. “Stay here. 
is where the foot goes pattering up and do 
night. Is it true the story that Elspie tells 
ite” 

“T cannot say,” I said. 
it. It is too painful.” 

“ Elspie says,” she continued, “ that it is wh: 
are in trouble that your mother cannot reat. | 
her up and down, up and down, every night. 
tie! would it not be an act of mercy to give tha. 
soul rest?” 

“I don’t know what you mean, Sylvia,” I 
“T tell you again, this is too painful to be : 
about.” 

“Lf you were happy, she would rest,” per: 
Sylvia, not appearing to take the least note «: 
replies, “I have been hearing a story abou: 
from your father; yes, he wakened up and \. . 
telling me about it. It is hard that the world s) 
have gone so crooked with us both, Mattie,b. . 
might come right still. While there is life th... || 
hope.” 

* Yes, Sylvia,” I said, thinking she alluded :. 
prospect of my father’s recovery. y 

She put her arms round my neck and kisse 
face all over—my forehead and eyes, my cheek 
lips. 

“T am sorry I ever tormented you, Mattie,” 
said, *‘ Will you let us be true friends?” 

“LT do not understand your humors, Sylvia 
said, ** but 1 have no objection to be your frien... . . 
wish you nothing but good.” 

And here my story narrows ftself down to one . 
point, A day arrived when two great events «: 
and clashed together; the day of my father’s de: 
I had been sitting with him all the forenoon, 
usual, and he had been talking to me ina ma... 
that was quite new with him, He had become « 
gentle and chastened. His mind was quite ci. 
and he looked at me with love in his poor eyes, : 
my hand, and called me his “ good child!’ 





“T'd rather not sp: 


did not remember that these holy spells of po.» 
come sometimes before death, as if enough had |: : 
suffered, and the tired body rested a little, while 

soul awaited the heavenly order for release, 

In the afternoon I felt ill, over-excited, and 0 
fatigued, and Missa Pollard having come and ta:.. | 
my place, I went away at her desire to rest aw)... 
in the quiet of my own room, Coming out of |... 
darkened chamber to the bright daylight on the) .. 
by, I looked out of the window and noticed wha . 
clear brisk frosty day it was. The wheels w 
plunging on, as usual, with their sturdy song 
work. It wasa superstition of mine that their sou: . 


and at this moment it struck me that they wo. 
holding forth to the cold, smiling sky and the braci:.. , 


shine if they have only their liberty and a stro... 
will, And I admitted the hope that when my fati: ; 
should be quite recovered he might help metobre (>, 
my engagement with Luke, and we two might .. . 
away to some quiet corner of the world where no o: - . 
should know us, aud we might spend our liv 


Thad just drawn my white curtains between. .... 
and the world when my door opened, and, starti . 
up, Lsaw Sylvia come in. She was equipped for o.. 
of doors, and looked splendidly beautiful, all dress: 
in gray silk and black velvet, with a swansdown ru 
round ber neck, and some bright berries ander t: 
brim of her bonnet, 

“Tam goiug for a drive with Luke, Mattie,” sai 
she, smoothing a wrinkle out of her glove as 6). 
spoke, and clasping it round ber wrist. \ 
“Are you, indeed?” I said, looking at her i... 
amazement. 

“Yes,” she said. “I thought I had better te 
you. Have you any objection?” 

“No,” said 1, “certainly not, if you have non. 
yourself,” 

“Remember, I asked you,” she said, “and tha: 
you toki me [ wight go.” And then she disappeared 
I have said before that [ had grown #0 accustome:: 
to Sylvia’s oddities that I could hardly be surprine: 
at anything she might say or do; nevertheless, | 
wondered a good deal about this new freak, and |: 
wondering about it I fell asleep, and siept sound! 
till the mill-bell, ringing at six fur the workpeople v. 
go home, wakened me. It was quite dark, and Mir 
Pollard came in and stirred up my fire and lightec 
my gas. 

“Dinner {6 ready, my dear,” she said; “bat Mr. 
Elphinstone has not come in, nor can I find Miss 
Ashenbarst.” 

“ Have they not come back yet?” I asked. 

“ Come back!’ exclaimed Miss Pollard. 

“ Yes,” said I. “Sylvia came in here before I 
went to #:-ep, and told me she was ging for a drive 
with Luke.” 

“ You must have dreamed it, my dear,” said Miss 
Pollard. “Sie coull not do such # thing.” 

“I don’t think I dreamed it,” said L. 

We went down to the drawing-room ond net by | 
the fireside, waiting. Six o'clock was eur divs 
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“‘ My father is asleep,” I said, holding the door. 

** Let me in,” she repeated, ‘ or I shall go mad.” 

I was too much accustomed to her oddities to heed 
this, but I allowed her to go into the room and sit to 
watch, while I went down stairs to speak to an old 
servant who had come a long way to seeme. I was 
almost an hour absent, and when I came back I 
found her pacing up and down the lobby. She put 
her arm through mine, and made me walk with her. 

* Elspie is in there,” she said. ‘Stay here. This 
is where the foot goes pattering up and down at 
night. Is it true the story that Elspie tells about 
it?” 

“T cannot say,” I said. 
it. It is too painful.” 

“ Elspie says,’”’ she continued, “ that it is when you 
are in trouble that your mother cannot rest. I hear 
her up and down, up and down, every night. Mat- 
tie! would it not be an act of mercy to give that poor 
soul rest?” 

“I don’t know what you mean, Sylvia,” I said. 
“T tell you again, this is too painful to be talked 
about.” 

“Lf you were happy, she would rest,” persisted 
Sylvia, not appearing to take the least note of my 
replies. ‘“‘I have been hearing a story about you 
from your father; yes, he wakened up and began 
telling me about it. It is hard that the world should 
have gone so crooked with us both, Mattie, but it 
might come right still. While there is life there is 
Lope.”’ 

“ Yes, Sylvia,” I said, thinking she alluded to the 
prospect of my father’s recovery. r 

She put her arms round my neck and kissed my 
face all over—my forehead and eyes, my cheeks and 
lips. 

“TI am sorry I ever tormented you, Mattie,” she 
said. ‘* Will you let us be true friends?” 

*[ do not understand your humors, Sylvia,” I 
said, ‘* but 1 have no objection to be your friend. I 
wish you nothing but good.” 

And here my story narrows ftself down to one keen 
point. A day arrived when two great events came 
and clashed together; the day of my father’s death. 

I had been sitting with him all the forenoon, as 
usual, and he had been talking to mein a manner 
that was quite new with him. He had become very 
gentle and chastened. His mind was quite clear, 
and he looked at me with love in his poor eyes, held 
my hand, and called me his “good child!’ The 
change wrung my heart, but it was very sweet. I 
did not remember that these holy spells of peace 
come sometimes before death, as if enough had been 
suffered, and the tired body rested a little, while the 
soul awaited the heaveuly order for release. 

In the afternoon I felt ill, over-excited, and over- 
fatigued, and Miss Pollard having come and taken 
my place, I went away at her desire to rest awhile 
in the quiet of my own room. Coming out of the 
darkened chamber to the bright daylight on the lob- 
by, I looked out of the window and noticed what a 
clear brisk frosty day it was. The wheels were 
plunging on, as usual, with their sturdy song of 
work. It wasa superstition of mine that their sound 
had different tones and meanings at different times, 
and at this moment it struck me that they were 
holding forth to the cold, smiling sky and the bracing 
air about how people can live very well without sun- 
shine if they have only their liberty and a strong 
will. And I admitted the hope that when my father 
should be quite recovered he might help me to break 
my engagement with Luke, and we two might go 
away to some quiet corner of the world where no one 
should know us, and we might spend our lives 
together in peace. 

I had just drawn my white curtains between me 
and the world when my door opened, and, starting 
up, Lsaw Sylvia come in. She was equipped for out 
of doors, and looked splendidly beautiful, all dressed 
in gray silk and black velvet, with a swansdown ruff 
round ber neck, and some bright berries under the 
brim of her bonnet. 

“Tam goiug fur a drive with Luke, Mattie,” said 
she, smoothing a wrinkle out of her glove as she 
spoke, and clasping it round ber wrist. 

“Are you, indeed?” I said, looking at her in 
amazement. 

“Yes,” she said. “I thought I had better tell 
you. Have you any objection?” 

“No,” said I, ‘‘certainly not, if you have none 
yourself,” 

“Remember, I asked you,” she said, “and that 
you told me { wight go.” And then she disappeared. 
I have said before that I had grown so accustomed 
to Sylvia’s oddities that I could hardly be surprised 
at anything she might say or do; nevertheless, [ 
wondered a good deal about this new freak, and in 
wondering about it I fell asleep, and slept soundly 
till the mill-bell, ringing at six fur the workpeople to 
go home, wakened me. It was quite dark, and Miss 
Pollard came in and stirred up my fire and lighted 
my gas. 

“Dinner is ready, my dear,’”’ she said; ‘but Mr. 
Elphinstone has not come in, nor can I find Miss 
Ashenburst.” 

“ Have they not come back yet?” I asked. 

“ Come back!” exclaimed Miss Pollard. 

“ Yes,” said I. “Sylvia came in here before I 
went to s!cep, and told me she was going for a drive 
with Luke.” 

* You must have dreamed it, my dear,” said Miss 
Pollard. “Sae coull not do such « thing.” 


“T’d rather not speak of 
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and still there was no news of Sylvia and Luke. 
Then we dined together, and when it grew later yet 
I begged Miss Pollard to send away the maid who 
came with her cloak and umbrella, and to remain 
with me all the night. 

Early in the evening it had come on wet and 
wivdy,and towards midnight there was a perfect 
hurricane battering about the windows. 

** You may as well go to bed, my dear,” said Miss 
Pollard, when one o’clock had struck. ‘They are 
not likely to return now. Wherever they are, they 
must stay under cover to-night.” And she looked 
very white and horrified as she spoke. 

But [ could not go to bed, and we sat over the fire. 
We did not talk much; our thoughts were too strange 
to be put into words. Miss Pollard glanced fearfully 
at me from time to time, and averted her eyes as if 
dreading I should read her mind. Every now and 
again she made some ingenious suggestion as to what 
might have happened to keep Luke and Sylvia 
abroad. Two or three times I slipped up stairs and 
listened at my father’s door, and once I stole into his 
room, and saw that he slept peacefully. That was 
the last time I saw him living. I came down again, 
and found that my faithful little friend had fallen 
asleep on the sofa by the fireside. I covered her up 
with shawls, and then 1 passed another bour walk- 
ing restlessly about the room, racked with a thou- 
sand bewildering thoughts. At last, I threw myself 
into an arm-chair in a state of utter exhaustion, and 
remembered nothing more till I wakened with a sud- 
den shock, and the conviction that something strange 
and awful had occurred. The fire had died out, and 
Miss Pollard was gone. There were confused sounds 
outside the door hurrying feet, and smothered ex- 
clamations. I flew to the door and opened it, ex- 
pecting to see Luke or Sylvia lying dead in the ball. 
But it was not that which had sent this panic 
through the house. I rushed up stairs, crying, 
“ What?—what? Tell me, for God’s sake!” But 
people met me on the lobby and dragged me into my 
room. I heard Dr. Strong’s voice on the lobby, and a 
feeble sound of Elspie weeping. By-and-by Miss 
Pollard came to me, and then I learned it all. My 
father was dead. A second stroke of paralysis had 
come upon him in his sleep, and he had died on the 


Later on in the morning they allowed me to go into 
his room, which was all hung with black and white, 
and kneel down close by the poor gray head that lay 
so stiffon the pillow, and have out my passion of 
grief and forlornness, no eye being there to see. O, 
the poor gray head! the straight meek figure, the 
hand that could never more receive a benefit from 
me! What mute, piteous reproachesI suffered in 
those hours, looking at the silent lips from which I 
could not now remember to have ever heard a hard 
or angry word. I couldonly recollect my own bit- 
terness and rebellion against his will, and the sole 
comfort I had was in the reflection that my enforced 
obedience had saved him inthe day of his tribula- 


night. 


pillar. 


stay. 
a little ceremony with Luke. 
his own hand the diamond ring from my finger and 
give it to Sylvia, who hung it to her chain. 

Two quiet months passed, during which all the 
happy charm of the Eldergowan homestead gathered 
back about my heart with more than its old force. 
All around me seemed doing everything in their 
power to make it the most difficult thing in the world 
for me ever to leave Eldergowan again. I soon saw 
that Mark Hatteraick was resolved to make it im- 
possible, if that might lie in his power. 
it should not lic in his power, for I was terribly jeal- 
instant. / ous of his short engagement to Sylvia. But the keep- 
ing of this resolution was such sore work that it 
nearly wore me to death, and, lying on a sick bed, I 
came at last to the conclusion that it is the merest 
folly for strong love to think of bearing malice ina 
woman’s heart. 

The first day I was able to walk out, Mark asked 
me to go foraramble with him and the children to 
A high wind was sweeping 
through the trees overhead with a grand roar; and 
we could hear the children’s voices in the distance 
shouting to each other about the dry cones, for which 
they were searching in the underwood. On that day 
Mark and I had a long, long talk. I am only going 
to tell a few words of what he said. 


Eldergowan woods. 


UNION. 
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Biya : 
was a respectable widow, made me a bedin her own 
little room, and I was comfortable enough, but I 
heard Luke walking up and down the kitchen all 
In the morning, however, when I came out 
to look about me, he was not to be seen. 
my bonnet and walked out, asking my way to the 
village church. Some marriages were going on, and 
I sat down ina pew and witnessed them. 
by I saw Luke come in and stand waiting behind a 
When the other people were ready to go 
away, he beckoned to me, and I followed him up to 
the altar, and we were married. 
oddest marriage I ever heard of.’’ 
I said, I dared say it was, and I felt Sylvia a greater 
puzzle than ever as I looked at the glow of intense 
feeling in her face, contrasting curiously with the = 
coolness of her matter-of-fact recital. But some one 
came in at the moment to tell that Mrs. Hatteraick 
had arrived, and it was a long time after that before 
I had another conversation with Sylvia Elphinstone. 
Mrs. Hatteraick remained at the mill-house till 
after the funeral. I did all I could to mollify her ex- 
ceeding disgust at Sylvia’s conduct, but her joy at 
her son’s freedom, and I think at mine, too, did more 
to move her to forgiveness than anything I could say. 
Luke was very sh 





pish in my p 


had been Sylvia, I should have been ashamed of him, 
but Sylvia was too happy to be disturbed by any. 
mortal annoyance. 

Mrs, Hatteraick carried me off with her to Elder- 
gowan. I was obliged to go; I was not allowed to 
have any willin the matter. 
myself without a home in which I had any claim to 
Before I left the mill-house, I went through 
I made him take with 


And, indeed, I found 


I put on 


By-and- 


1 think it was the 


at first. IfI 


I said that 


tion. 

I had wearied myself out with weeping, and was 
kneeling with my face buried in my arms, half-stu- 
pefied, when the door opened, and Sylvia came in 
softly, a streak of sunshine creeping after her into 
the gloomy room. It did not shock me to see her. I 
had so forgotten her absence that it required her re- 
stored presence to make me remember all that had 
occurred before my father’s death had stunned me. 
She came slipping in, gathering her silks about her 
for fear of noise, knelt and kissed the poor dead hand, 
while the tears came down her face. Presen'ly she 
was weeping convulsively, quivering and sobbing; I 
had never seen ber so before. But after she had 
done, it seemed that it could not have been grief that 
had shaken her, but ratber that she had been cast- 
ing off with these showers of tears the last of a heavy 
load with which her heart had been burdened for 
many aday. She looked more bright and lovely than 
ever, when she came and put her arms round we, 
and said: 

“Poor Mattie! poor Mattie! Come away, I must 
speak to you.” 

She drew me out of the room with her. Assoon as 
we were out on the lobby she stopped, and looked in 
my face. 

“* Mattie,” said she, “ there is one thing I must 
speak of before anything else. I am married to Lake.” 
And she laid her pretty hand on mine, showing the 
ring shining on her finger. 

** You chose a strange time and astrange manner 
for your marriage,” said I. 

“It was accident,’ said she; “ but you are worn 
out, your head burns.” She alinost lifted me in her 
arms, and carried me into my room, covered me up 
on the bed, pulled down the biind, bathed my head 
in oold water, and then she sat down beside me. 
“Now you must listen to my story,” said she. “1 
shall not fatigue you by making it long. I am not 
going to ask your pardon fur what I have done. It 
will be as much for your happiness as for mine.” 
“Let that pass, Sylvia,” 1 said. ‘* You consulted 
your own happiness. Neyer mind mine.” 

“You are ungrateful, Mattie, fur I did think of 
you,” she said. ‘“ But this is how it happened. We 
drove very far away to a village—I do not know its 
name—quite close to the sea. The furious rain and 
storm came on, and we had to seek shelter in a cot- 
tage on the roadside. The night got worse and worse, 
and the people in the cottage assured me that I could 
not go outsikie the door before morning. I went up 





“TT don’t think I dreaiied it,” said I. 





to Luke and asked him what 1 sbauld do. He 


“ Mattie,” he said, ‘‘did Sylvia ever tell you any- 
thing of how my strange engagement to her came 
about?” 

I remembered her words, ‘‘ Do not blame him; it 
was all my fault;” and I said: 

“She told me something—that it was her doing.” 

**1 am glad she was so generous,” he said. ‘I 
thought her happiness depended upon me, and I was 
stung by your conduct, which I then judged unfairly 
in my ignorance. After I had given my promise, I 
would have forfeited half my life to recall it, for I 
knew I never could love Sy!via Ashenhurst. Shall I 
say any more upon this subject, or shall I let it drop 
forevermore?” 

*‘ Let it drop,” I said. 

After that he said a great deal more in quite a 
different manner, but I am not going to write it down 
here tor everybody to read. He finished by asking 
me to be his wife. Ido not know what I answered, 
but I know that Iam his wife now. And this was 
the way that my year ended. L: 

I have been out in India with my husband, leaving 
my two little children at home with their grand- 
mother, aud, on my return, I find many things 
changed. Mrs. Hatteraick is well, and still the dear- 
est mother that ever a husband gave to his wife, but 
Polly and Nell are quite grown up girls) Miss Pul- 
lard has vanished from the village, but Mrs. Strong 
is flourishing in the doctor’s home. Elspie, who lives, 

of course, with me, is very feeble, and I do believe it 
is only the sight of my children that keeps her alive. 

She is peaceful now in her mind, she says, because 

the bairn is happy, and the mistress takes her rest. 

It may be that I ought to have kept this part of my 

story, about my mother’s spirit, to myself, but it is 

written down now, believe it or not, who will. 

In the mill-house those many changes are made 

which I have described in the beginning of my story. 

Yesterday I drove over to see Sylvia. She met me 

with a baby in her arms and two curly heads bob- 

bing about her knees, a beautiful buxom matron. 

She tilied the hands of the little ones, mine and hers, 

with cakes, and hushed them outinto the sun, like a 

flock of chickens, to play, while ste and I had our 

cup of teaand our chat. Luke came in and joined 

us. I think he is greatly improved, much better 

and happier than ever he would have been with a! 
wife who had loved him less than Sylvia. He ia | 
pretty well as a man, except when he stands beside 
my Mark. 

I lay down my pen and go to the window to look 
out on the dear familiar woods and fields of my El- 





wheels comes acrose my heart like the murmur of 
Memory’s voice which has been whispering back to 
me all the incidents of this little tale which I have 
been telling. Very solemn thoughts come and go 
about my father and mother and Dick, and I search 
along the horizon for the trees of the graveyard. 
But solemn thoughts are soon scattered in this house. 
Here is grandmamma coming round the gable with 
two little trots scattering grain to the pigeons. Here, 
too, is Mark coming across the lawn with his gun. 
How brave and beaming he looks. He will come 
into this room ina minute, and then I shall bave 
finishe'! the last word of this story that he asked me 
to write; and I shall put the manuscript in his 
hands. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


**NOTHING BUT MEN.” 

The first time I ever saw Abraham Lincoln was a 
few weeks after his great speech at the Cooper Insti- 
tute, N. Y., on “‘ What our fathers thougbt of the 
subject of slavery.” I was in the law office of my 
friend, the late Colonel John A. Bross, who was 
killed before Petersburg, while nobly defending his 
country’s honor. The U.S. court had been in session 
upon that day, and had just adjourned, it being about 
four o’clock. Mr. Lincoln came in, smiling and hold- 
ing a letter in his hand, and as he entered the room, 
said: 

“ John, I have just received a letter from my boy,” 
(And I think he said the first one he ever received 
from him.) ‘I thought 1 would come in and read it 
to you, or a portion of it, for the young man writes 
pretty well; especially regarding the good advice 
he received from his mother.” 

After discussing the letter, talking over army mat- 
ters, etc., I said to him: 

“Mr. Lincoln, you have been to New York recent- 
ly, I believe?” 

He said, yes, he thought he would go down and 
look over the East a little; get posted up, compare 
notes, etc. Never had been east but once before, 
then only to Washington for a few days—more by 
mistake than anything else—didn’t know as he 
would ever find a better time; so he went, and had 
a very pleasant trip. 

Colonel Bross said to him, ‘ Well, Uncle Abe, I 
suppose you saw all of the big men ? 

“ Yes.’ 

“Secretary Seward, Greeley, Everett?” 

“Yes, and several other distinguished names 
whom I do not now remember.” 

“Well, Uncle Abe, what do you think of them, 
come to get acquainted with them personally?” 

Mr. Lincoln turned around in his chair, placed his 
hand on the colonel’s knee, and said: 

“ John, they are nothing but men when you get close 
up to them!” 

I shall never forget the expression of his counte- 
nance, nor the accent of his voice, as he said it, 
There seemed to be a glow of the countenance which 
said, ‘‘ brain against brain, heart against heart, true 
ability against true ability, they are not your or my 
superiors.” : 

“Why,” he says, ‘we sat down and talked over 
matters as freely and unconstrained as you and I 
would. They are the most approachable men you 
ever saw; really felt at home with them.” ° 

I never thought of Abraham Lincoin as president, 
surrounded by senators, representatives, generals in 
fine uniforms, ministers of all nations and courts, in 
court dress and court manners; but I thought of 
him as I saw him in that humble law office, and saw 
that same expression of comntenance, and heard those 
same words, ‘they are nothing but men.” 





MEN AND FLOWEBS. 
Dear, sweet, quivering blossoms, swaying to and 
fro on their tiny stems in the soft summer air and the 
glorious sunlight. How the little drops dance and 
sparkle on the gorgeous-hned petals, or nestle meekly 
and lovingly on the pale white ones! How fit for 
the bridal, how meet for the coffin-lid, and the pale, 
icy fingers of the dead! 
“Trifles?” Nay, verily, show me one of the “ lords 
of creation ” who has it in his beart to scoff at these 
God-given mementoes, and depend upon it, he is 
either a bachelor (which God grant that he may be) 
or some one starts with nervous apprehension at his 
approach, with a “Hush, darling!” to the little 
cherub in the corner. ‘ 
On the other hand, show me the man whose heart 
is open to the appreciation of these Heaven-sent 
messengers, and I will vouch for his predilections fur 
the good and beautiful. 
His wife and children will always be nearer his 
heart than “bank stock” and “coupons,” bis fire- 
side a greater attraction than the “club room,’’ and 
should he sometimes indulge (which we think he 
never does), will not quite evaporate amid the fumes 
of alcohol and cigar smoke!—Mrs. WILKINSON. 





LIGHTS FROM A WinpOw.—We look out of our 
window at the people passing along the streets, and 
sit idly in judgment on their personal appearance and 
general aspect, without in the least realizing that 
they are, each and all, cherished and respectable 
totalities to their individual selves-—that there is a 
personality in,their very defects infinitely touching 
to the owners thereof. If the law of self-preservation 
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We went down to the drawing-room and set by | ssi’. ‘Remain, and I did not say another word | dergowan home. I fancy I can see the smoke from | were not implanted in the heart of each, it is to be 
the fireside, waiting. Six o’clock was our Ginter. eyuust it, 1 knew then that my fate and yours were | the Streamstown Mills hanging faintly among the | feared very few of us would stand much chance of 
hour; Miss Pollard and I waited till half past seveu, Luth sealed. The poor woman of the house, who’ clouds in the distance, and the old purring of the ‘ salvation if we got into danger. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
VIA MEDIA, 





BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


I am not young, I am not old, 
The middle way of life is mine. 
And though its flowers bloom not untold, 
Nor roseate skies above it shine, 
And though no maddening draughts of wine 
Gleam in the mantling cup of gold, 
Nor morning clouds the path enfold, 
Still hath this middle way of mine 
The glory ofa light divine. 


Not young—for many a weary day 
Has found me on its beaten track, 
Till eyes that would at times look back 
To trace the changes of the way, 
Can faintly pierce the mists of gray 
That roll between in cloudy wrack. 
And memory sadly loves to say 
That I have seen my youth decay, 
The fading of its sunset ray. 


And yet, not old. The blessed hope 
Of joys in store comes heaven-sent; 
‘The fevered blood of youth is blent 
‘vith graver currents of content. 
My path tends down a sunny slope, 
Where none may halt or blindly grope, 
By error's pitfalls snared and pent; 
And bravely shine through heaven's blue cope 
The stars of manhood’s firmament. 


I know the feet that now can tread 
With vigorous steps this summer road, 
Must one day helplessly be led 
Where leaves are withering sere and red, 
And totter ‘neath their grievous load. 
But far adown the path I see 
My lost youth beckoning to me, 
And pointing to that blest abode, 
Where life's pure stream hath ever flowed, 
Where jasper walls shall line the road, 
And youth and age no more shall be. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


ALL men—and some women—are liable to mis- 
takes—even the best of families not being exempt; 
so how could it be expected that a gay, thoughtless, 
impulsive, young fellow, who went through life at a 
headlong gallop, with about as much caution as the 
heedless moths that singe their pretty wings in the 
alluring flame, how could he be expected to escape 
the common experience? 

This is not my own personal experience that I am 
about to record, I beg you to remember; first, from 
the very evident fact that J am not a “gay young 
fellow ” (wish I were), and secondly, because I am 
not supposed ever to make mistakes! But I have 
plenty of dear friends who do, and it is a great deal 
pleasanter to expose their little weaknesses than my 
own, even admitting that Ihadany. I am convinced 
that it’s a fine thing—a very providential thing—to 
have friends. 

One sultry August morning, Harry Mayhew 

. lounged into my sitting-room, and, after overturn- 
ing a pile of books and knocking a favorite geranium 
from the flower-stand, at last settled down at full 
length on the lounge, I drew a breath of relief, for 
Harry’s crgan of destruction was alarmingly devel- 
oped. Still I liked the fellow hugely; there was so 
much rich exuberant life about him, such an inex- 
haustible flow of spirits, that he affected me much 
like an electric battery. It was utterly impossible to 
be dull or blue, to indulge one’s temper or dignity 
when he was about. And besides, Harry had been 
out of town all summer, and I had only met him 
once, in company, since his return. He was one of 
those fellows who are always meeting with incidents 
and adventures, such as could never by any possibil- 
ity happen to one of your nice, proper, lady-like 
young men. He was exceedingly felicitous in de- 
scription too, a little given to exaggeration perhaps, 
but of that I did not complain so long as he made 
out a good story. 

“R—.” he exclaimed suddenly, “haven’t you 
got about out of material for those delicate stories 
you write for the ‘Flag’? With all due allowance 
for a broad experience and fruitful imagination, hang 
me, if I shouldn’t think it would be hard work, some- 
times. Now what do you say to my giving you an 
incident or two of my summer’s experience? It 
will have the advantage of trutb, at least, and 
novelty is pleasing in itself! I made a blunder or 
two.” 

* Strange!” I exclaimed, secretly piqued that he 
should insinuate that I, by any possibility, ever wrote 
anything which was not “strictly true.” ‘ That 
must have been a pleasing novelty, certainly. Harry 
Mayhew making a blunder—incredible!” 

“Spare your sarcasm until you’ve heard the 
story. You can’t help liking it,—I mean you can’t 
blame me for liking it, and being desirous that the 
world, which is disposed to grumble at blunders, 
should know what a prodigious sight of happiness 
sometimes results from ‘ only a slight mistake.’ You 
remember Aunt Elsie Mayhew?” 

“To be sure I do,” I replied, a vision of a fair, 
sunny-eyed woman, with fresh roses in her cheeks, 
notwithstanding her forty-four years, and a charm, 
and attractiveness of manner, more fascinating than 










“ Well, Aunt Elsie had the good taste to properly 
appreciate my character, which, unfortunately, my 
father had not. John is more to his liking. There 
is no mistake, John is a model young man. Nice, 
proper, dignified, precise. His thoughts run quietly 
in conventional grooves, they never effervesce or 
rebel; in fact, John never slops over. Of course 
father couldn’t get along without him, he’s the apple 
of his eye. 

“When Grandmother Mayhew died, she left 
twenty-five thousand dollars, which she held in her 
own right, to Aunt Elsie. There was but one other 
child—my father. ‘His father must make provision 
for him,’ she said; but unfortunately he didn’t,— 
not much. To be sure he had the house and store, 
both terribly run down, and not worth two thousand 
dollars with their contents. Grandfather had a 
happy faculty for getting rid of money,—father and 
John hint that I inherit some of his peculiar virtues. 


So you see when Aunt Elsie signified her intention | 


of making me her heir, they didn’t raise the shadow 
of an objection. To be sure I learned and have 
practised civil engineering, butstill, like Mr. Pips, 1 
have regarded myself as a young person of great 
expectations.” 

“T don’t see any ‘mistake’ about that, Harry, 
unless it was the matter of choosing,” I said quietly, 
as Harry left the lounge and drew the rocking-chair 
up before the low ottoman where I sat sewing. It 
was one of the fellow’s peculiarities never to sit still 
but a few minutes at a time. 

** You mean she had better have chosen John?” 

** Certainly,” I replied, looking up at the bright, 
glowing face, so full of tire. and warmth, and life. 
He was just my ideal of what a young man should 
be; gay, impulsive, chivalric, generous, full of life 
and spirits; a little wild perhaps, but one can for- 
give a little wildness in young people, life sobers 
them all soon enough. I love the foam, and dash, 
and sparkle, of the mountain brook, even if it does 
grow wild and rollicking at times, but ah!—these 
still, deep rivers! I am suspicious of their surface 
calm. Iam afraid Harry saw something of this in 
mv face, for he replied, with a confident air: 

* Now, R——, you know that you like me ten times 


| better than you do John, pattern of propriety as he 


is. Some people might not approve of your taste, 
but J do, and I’m the person most interested.” 

**T am afraid you’re making another of your blun- 
ders, Harry,’’ I retorted, laughing. 

“T think not, at least I hope not,—for, R—, I 
count you among my best and truest friends,” he 
said earnestly. ‘* You will always be among the few 
dear faces in B. that I shall love to recall.” 

“You’re not going away, Harry?” 

“Yes, I'm gofug back to Springfield in Septem- 
ber.” 

“To live with your aunt?” 

“ Well, no, not exactly,” he laughed, the faintest 
suspicion of a blush tingeing his cheek. 

** You see [ was coming to it when you interrupted 
me. It was necessary to the story that you should 
understand the preliminary details. Where was 1? 
O,I remember! Well, Aunt Elsie proved herself a 
shrewd manager, and in the twenty years which she 
has bad control of the property, has more than 
doubled it. She owns a pretty little farm of a dozen 
acres, two miles out of the city, which is devoted to 
market gardening, and whereon she resides. The 
gardener and his wife live in the house, and are her 
only servants. It’s a delightful place, it would suit 
you exactly. Indeed, 1 thought of you more than 
once when I stood on the brow of the breezy 
hill, and looked over the broad expanse of valley 
and woodland, with the spires and domes of the 
beautifal city gleaming whitely in the distance. 1 
used to wonder why Aunt Elsie didn’t grow old 
like other women; I don’t now that I know in 
what a charming Eden she lives. I had never been 
there, and to tell the truth, I felt just a little delicate 
about going. It seemed as if it might look as though 
I was on a prospecting tour. But when she sent me 
so pressing an invitation, last spring, I could not 
very well refuse, and accordingly accepted, as you 
know. 

“1 went in the last train, and it was quite late 
when we arrived in Springfield. Then I was delayed 
sometime in the city, so that it was quite dark by 
the time I got started. I rode out in a coach which 
had been chartered to carry a party two miles be- 
yond, and in which there chanced to be just one 
vacancy. But their road branched off in anotber 
direction about one fourth of a mile from my aunt’s 
place, and as I had nothing but a portmanteau, I 
didn’t mind the walk. John, who had been there 
twice, had described the place to me in his precise, 
methodical manner, until I flattered myself that I 
knew every post and clapboard in the establishment. 

“It was a two-story brown house, with a broad 
veranda running along the front and both ends. 
There was a low, rambling porch at the back, and 
a little to one side a large, old-fashioned barn, with 
dingy red doors, and window facings of the same 
sanguinary color, I had the place so fixed in my 
mind’s eye, that I was sure I should know it among 
a thousand. 

“Tt was a clear, starlight evening, and I could see 
distinctly. Presently the ‘two-story brown house’ 
confronted me by almost stepping upon the sidewalk 
and disputing my passage. I felt a trifle disap- 
pointed, it was not just my idea of a farmhouse. I 
think a farmhouse, to be in character, should set in 
the midst of soft velvety meadows, away from the 
confusion and cust of the busy highways. This 
house looked barren, too, not a tree, or shrub, or 
vine, to relieve its straight abrupt angles. The barn 









sat four or five rods back from the line of the house, 
and I could plainly distinguish the dark-colored door 
and facing. There was a light in one of the front 
rooms, and in the chamber over it. The blinds were 
open in the lower room, and the light revealed a 
table strewn with books, engravings and magazines. 
‘ Aunt Elsie’s tastes, exactly,’ I thought. 

“ A sudden whim took possession of me: I would 
go in unannounced, and take my seat at the table, 
and thus surprise her when she returned—for I saw 
the room was vacant—as she doubtless would in a 
few ts. I dingly stepped on the veran- 
da, and turned the knob of the door, which swang 
open with a dismal squeak, I closed it hurriedly, 
which left mein utter darkness. I groped nervously 
for the knob of the door where I had seen the light. 
I never felt so much like a thief in my life. Almost 
instantly a door up stairs opened, and a feminine 
voice said: 

“* Harry! is that you, Harry?’ 

“*¢ Yes,’ I replied through the darkness. 

*“¢ You dear, darling fellow! I bad almost given 
you up. Iam so glad to see you!’ whereupon there 
was alittle rustle of garments, a little patter of de- 
scending feet, and then two soft arms were thrown 
around my neck, and I was almost smothered with 
kisses. I was a trifle surprised at the warmth of my 
aunt’s greeting, but luded she was ‘kissing me 
for my father.” And not wishing to be outdone, I 
returned them with interest, a vague feeling of 
regret coming over me that it was my aunt. 

“«* Esther,’ she called, ‘come down; Harry bas 
come!’ ‘Who the detce is ‘‘ Esther,”’ I thought, 
concluding, however, that it must be the gardener’s 
wife. 

**A quiet, firm step came down the stairs,and a 
calm voice said, as she touched her lips to my fore- 
head: 

“*T am very glad you have come, Harry.’ 

“T shrank back alittle. It was all very well for 
my aunt to kiss me if she chose; in fact, I was not 
at all displeased with her welcome, there was a deli- 
cious sensation of enjoyment about it which was 
decidedly exhilarating,— but the gardener’s wife, 
bah! 

**¢Do come in here where we can see you, Harry. 
I want to see how you look in a moustache, you 
know you never wore one before. I am so glad, for 
Iadmire a full beard,’ cried my aunt, drawing me 
through the hall, and opening a door from which a 
sudden blaze of light fell upon us. I tell you, R—, 
though generally possessed of sufficient confidence 
and assurance, I felt myself blushing like a school- 
boy, and my heart gave one sudden bound, and then 
stood quite still, as the grasp on my arm relaxed, and 
two pairs of feminine lungs set up a succession of 
little hysterical ‘O’s!’ 

**My cowardly tongue which was never. known to 
desert me before, now clove sullenly to the roof of 
my mouth, and I stared helplessly at the two young 
ladies, who had retreated in sudden alarm toward 
the door,—as if I would harm them if I could, or 
could if I would. 

“<*T—1 thought you was my aunt,’ I stammered, 
after a desperate effort, in what was, doubtless, a 
very pathetic tone. 

“* Your aunt!’ ejaculated the y gest and pret- 
tiest of the ladies, and the one who had ‘ officiated’ in 
that capacity. 

‘* There was a quick step on the veranda, the door 
was thrown open, and as the light fell upon the face 
of the new-comer, there was another cry of ‘O 
Harry!’ and laughing and sobbing, my quondam 
‘aunt’ fell into the arms of, this time, the right 
Harry. Fancy my feelings, as I stood rooted to the 
floor, with a prospect of arrest for ‘breaking and 
entering’ as well as ‘obtaining goods under fulse 
pretences,’ staring me in the face. But fortunately 
I regained something of my usual assurance by the 
time the trio entered the parlor, and, taking a step 
forward, I said: : 

“*T have been guilty of a most egregious blunder, 
I perceive. I came from B. to visit my aunt, Miss 
Elsie Mayhew. I was never at Springtield before, 
but from the locality, as well as the description of the 
house, I was quite positive that this was the right 
place. My name is Harry Mayhew, and I give you 
my word of honor as a gentleman, that I honestly 
thought you were my aunt,’ I said, turning to the 
younger lady, who, though she blushed deeply, broke 
into a merry laugh at the ludicrousness of the situ- 
ation, 

“* And whom did you take Esther for?’ she asked. 

‘There was no chance to prevaricate, so I out 
with it. 

“*T thought she was Mrs. Steele, the gardener’s 
wife.’ 

“The laugh which greeted this reply, in which the 
victim herself bad the grace to join, sent ceremony 
to the winds; and, as the ladies fortunately knew 
my aunt, and knew also that sbe was expecting her 
nephew from B——, the explanations were easily 
made. I learned that my aunt’s place was the next 
beyond, and this, which I hgd mistaken for it, had 
been lately purchased by a Mr. Scott, whose family, 
consisting of two daughters and a son, had lately 
removed there, Mr. Scott, himself, being absent in 
the West buying up grain. 

“So, shaking hands with my newly-formed ac- 
quaintances, I set out again for my aunt’s; but ah! 
the memory of those kisses in the dark! How it 
went before me and illumined the way, enveloping 
earth, air and sky in a tender halo. How 1 won- 
dered if she remembered, or possibly regretted. I 
don’t believe I ever felt so softly sentimental in my 
life as I did that night. I have had considerable 




















experience, but I tell you, R——, there’s nothing on 
earth one half so delicious, as a kiss in the dark!” 

“ Not even if the lady is one’s aunt,” I laughed. 

“Don’t make yourself disagreeable, R——,” he 
retorted. 

“There was no more cause for mistake,” he re- 
sumed, “ and so I found Aunt Elsie without farther 
difficulty. But ah! the difference that is possible 
between houses that answer to the same general 
description. It is true they were both ‘ two-story 
brown houses,’ with verandas and porches. Each, 
also, had the convenient adjunct of a barn with the 
same general features, but here all resemblance 
ended. Aunt Elsie’s house set in from the road 
about twenty rods, a swarded drive sweeping in a 
semi-circle up the slightly inclined plain in front, 
bordered by magnificent horse-chestnuts, which at 
that time (June) were in full blossom. There were 
clumps of syringas gleaming whitely through the 
dusky shadows, and groups of shrubs and evergreens 
disposed at pleasing intervals. I am telling you all 
this because I know how much such things interest 
you.” . 

“Go on,” I said, “I am intensely interested,” 
which the fellow knew well enough without my tell- 
ing him, for all my friends are perfectly acquainted 
with my particular hobby. I have long ago settled 
in my mind what I should do if I were a man. I 
shouldn’t sell coffee, and codfish, and sugar, nor yet 
ribbons, silks or cassimeres: I shouldn’t concoct pills 
and syrups to nauseate my unfortunate fellow-men; 
or worse yet, get my bread and cheese by legal nib- 
blings from theirs. I shouldn’t even be an editor, as 
much as I admire the fraternity; but I should be a 
landscape gardener. I should, probably, wear cordu- 


‘roy, possibly, blue cotton overalls. I should smoke 


a clay pipe, and, probably, talk very bad English; 
but then, I should have my beautiful art of adorning 
and assisting Nature by the skillful arrangement of 
her own magnificent apparel. I can conceive of no 
more delightful occupation than this close and 
intimate companionship with Nature in her most 
delightfal form. 

**I did: not notice all of these things that night, 
of course. I had as much as I could do toanswer my 
aunt’s inquiries, and relate my own adventures. 
But the next morning I took an extended observa- 
tion, which resulted in the conviction that I had 
found the original Eden. Blessoming vines clambered 
up the pillars, and trailed their gorgeous blooms 
against the windows, hiding all the coarseness, and 
angularity, and rudeness of the old house by their 
graceful beauty, even as the soiled and worn and 
scarred heart is overgrown by the sweet blossoms of 
Faith and Love. Back from the house was an 
abrupt descent, at whose foot a swift, narrow brook 
went leaping and singing over a rocky bed, until it 
was lost in the distance in the calm waters of a 
sluggish meadow brook. But I haven’t time for 
further descriytion; besides, I want to leave some 
thing for your imagination to supply. 

“My good aunt has a particular weakness for 
literary people, perhaps because with all her artistic 
and poetic taste, she is yet utterly unable to write a 
rythmical sentence. But her whole life is just one 
long sweet poem whose measure and rythm are 
perfect. It ia quite a romance, too, as I am going to 
tell youanon. But, as I was saying, she has a great 
passion for the literati. She had the good fortune to 
be introduced to Thackeray when he was in Amer- 
ica, and she trod on air for a week after. A great 
many of the lesser lights have made her happy in a 
proportionate ratio. There is where she differs from 
me. Now there are some men whom J never want 
to see—Dickens and Whittier for instance—besides a 
score of others; I would walk ten miles to .avoid 
seeing them anyday. I knowthat I am better satis- 
fied with the ideal, than I ever could be with the 
real man. I don’t want to know whether they are 
short or tall, dark or fair, blue eyes or black. I have 
no curiosity as to the color of their hair, or whether 
their noses are straight, aquiline or pug. So long as 
they charm me with song and story, it is all I ask. 
I don’t want the charm broken with any thought of 
the material person, as it would be if I once saw 
them. We all get rather exalted ideas of the per- 
sonelle of those whose mind and soul we admire, 
forgetting that beautiful spirits do not necessarily 
inhabit beautiful bodies. The conventional idea of a 
literary person is a tall, dignified individual, with a 
pale, intellectual face, upon which genius and a pair 
of spectacles sit enthroned.” 

“© Harry!” I cried in sadden dismay, remember- 
ing my own insignificant face and figure, and feeling 
all the little foolish aspirations I had cherished 
vanishing suddenly into thin air. 

“My poor little friend,” he said gravely, seeing my 
distressed look, ‘‘ it’s too bad to blight your ‘ budding 
hopes,’ but depend upon it, you will never be 
famous, you haven’t one of the enumerated qualifi- 
cations, not even to the ‘spectacles.’ But this isn’t 
telling my story. 

“ Aunt Elsie was delighted when I told her that I 
had made the acquaintance of the Scotts. ‘They 
are a very literary family,’ she said, ‘ both cultivated 
and intelligent; and the young ladies read French 
and German, besides being well versed in the best of 
English and American literature. Besides, one of 
them is herself an authoress of no small merit.’ 

“*T knew it, aunt,’ I exclaimed, remembering the 
quiet, dignified lady, whom I had unwittingly mis- 
taken in the darkness, for the gardener’s wife. 
‘She is just my ideal of a literary woman, but the 
other is vastly more to my fancy. I like her. You've 
no idea what a nice affectionate aunt I took you to 
be.’ 






















































“*Tt must have been a terrible disappointa 
you to discover the truth!’ was her un 
rejoinder, 

“T have not time to tell you how naturally 
Scott and I came to like each other. / shall a! 
believe those kivses in the dark did the mix 
Harry Scott and I were much together, He ~ 
pleasant, companionable fellow, a trifle grave rt! : 
and about one year my junior, Esther wa- - 
eldest, then came Harry, and then Stella who © 
twenty-two in July, Harry twenty-four, and Ex'': 
twenty-six, the birthday of each, strangely eno: 
falling upon the same day. My aunt was gr: 
pleased at my intimacy with the Svotts. If ) 
been in love with the authoress herself, she cou!’ 
have been more pleased. But I infinitely pref: 
the pretty, piquant, impulsive Stella to her dig: 
and reserved sister, even though the press were 
in their praises of the ‘talented young autho: 
Miss E. A. Scott,’ predicting wonderful thing 


that it was not Stella, I didn’t want editors 
critics canvassing her merita; I much preferred ' 
the praising myself. The sisters were usually 
gaged during the day; indeed, Aunt Elsie contid:: 
informed me that the auth was engaged 
volume of poems, which were to be issued ear! 
August. But evenings they were always at lei: 





appeared quietly indifferent. They offered me 
book. I took it, ranning it over lightly, readi: - 
few extracts at random. They were grand, an 
said 80; indeed, I believe I praised them enthusi: 
cally,—it’s my way when I like a thing. Kr'' 
unbent from her usual reserve, her eyes kindled 
read an extract or two in her clear, finely modul:: 
voice, and I began to realize what a grand wo. 
she was, when roused. Stella stood looking out |: ‘ 
the moonlight. Presently she said: 


“T went and stood behind ber, looking over ' 
head ,—she is a little thing, smaller than you are 
banded her her hat, and we went silently «' 
When she entered that parlor again she was - 


and I found it hard to resist the fascination o' 
evening in their pleasant parlor. One eveni: 

7 found them looking over a new book when Tent: | 
Glancing at the title-page, I saw ‘ Miss E.A.S: 
printed in fine capitals. Harry looked proud 
pleased, Esther flushed and excited, while 8: 


my dead mother’s wedding ring upon her fin, 
‘that, however much I might admire her sist: - 
brilliant gevius, 1 was devoutly thankful that 
was not an authoress, Literary women were, 80" 
how, @ sort of public property, in which everyb: © 
held shares, and I was so intensely selfish tha’ 
wanted my little girl all to myself,” She gave m 
quick look, and then broke into a low, amused lav:"' 
“The next day Mr. Scott came home from '' 
West He had never been out there but once, w! 
he came with the broker to look at the place. 
had been called suddenly away, leaving the comy:' 
tion of the business, and the removal, wholly to » 


Esther resembled him most in look and mann: 
There was the same alr of quiet reserve about hi: 
the same intimation of repressed strength and fi: 
under the calm exterior. 

“He gave a slight start when my name wv 
called, but controlled himself immediately, thoug! 


chanced to look up. With « lover's natural se' 
consciousness, I at once concluded that he was gau- 
ing the mental and physical calibre of the presum 
tuous youth who aspired to the hand of his daughte: 
and I confess to feeling a trifle nervous under bis. 

“* What kind of a man is Mr. Scott?’ Aunt EI- 
said when I informed ber of his arrival. 

“*He is in perfect keeping with the rest of t! 
family,’ I replied. 

**] hope we shall like him,’ she said, with a lit: 
touch of nervous anxiety. . 


children. Consequently he knew nothing of t'. ~« 
neighborhood, or the people in it, Not knowing 
his arrival, I called there that afternoon pursuan' 
an engagement I had with Harry,and was int’ — 
duced to his father, a fine, gentlemanly-fooking m-- 

ie of fifty, though looking ten years younger, I thi’ 


teasingly. 

“To my surprise she flushed a vivid crimson, an- 
then grew suddenly pale. She smiled faintly, nuti 
my look of surprise, and said softly: 

“* You didn’t know I ever had a romance, did yo: 
Harry?’ 

“*1 certainly never did, auntie,’ I replied quick] 
“*Sometime I will tell you about it, Harry. 
was « long while ago, but its sweetness and pain a- 
still fresh in my heart. The trouble all can 


for years, and | don’t know as he ever bas, if inde: 
he has not quite forgotten it.’ 

“* You have not forgotten, Aunt Elsie’ 

“¢Ah! but it is a woman’s nature to remember 
she rejoined with a little sigh, a faint shadow « 
regret clouding her sunny hazel eyes. Aunt Elsi 
has got beautifal eyes. 

“+ Tell me the story, auntie,’ I plead, laying m- 
hand caressingly on her shoalder. 

“* When?’ 

“* Any time—to night. I am not going ont. 
feel half sick with this disagreeable ould, anc Mr 
Scott will naturally like to be alone with his family.’ 

“*Very well, to-night it shall be. I don't know 
why I am going to show you this hidden page in m) 
heart, but something impels me to. I never spok: 
of it befure to a human being, and probably m 











her future career. I only felt devoutly thar':- 


«* Do any of you know what a perfect night it’ | 


promise wife, I taking occasion to say, asT slip: ~' | 


saw his eyes fixed intently on my face whenever ° 


“ * Suppose he should like you, Aunt Elsie?’ I s2\:' 


through a slight mistake which I did not find o:' 
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***Tt must have been a terrible disappointment to 
you to discover the truth!’ was her unfeeling 
rejoinder. 

“T have not time to tell you how naturally Stella 
Scott and I came to like each other. J shall always 
believe those kivses in the dark did the mischief! 
Harry Scott and I were much together. He was a 
pleasant, companionable fellow, a trifle grave rthan I, 
and about one year my junior. Esther was the 
eldest, then came Harry, and then Stella who was 
twenty-two in July, Harry twenty-four, acd Esther 
twenty-six, the birthday of each, strangely enough, 
falling upon the same day. My aunt was greatly 
pleased at my intimacy with the Scotts. If I had 
been in love with the authoress herself, she could not 
have been more pleased. But I infinitely preferred 
the pretty, piquant, impulsive Stella to her dignified 
and reserved sister, even though the press were loud 
in their praises of the ‘talented young authoress, 
Miss E. A. Scott,’ predicting wonderful things for 
her future career. I only felt devoutly thankful 
that it was not Stella. I didn’t want editors and 
critics canvassing her merits; I much preferred to do 
the praising myself. The sisters were usually en- 
gaged during the day; indeed, Aunt Elsie confidently 
informed me that the authoress was engaged on a 
volume of poems, which were to be issued early in 
August. But evenings they were always at leisure, 
and I found it hard to resist the fascination of an 
evening in their pleasant parlor. One evening I 
found them looking over a new book when I entered. 
Glancing at the title-page, I saw ‘ Miss E. A. Scott’ 
printed in fine capitals. Harry looked proud and 
pleased, Esther flushed and excited, while Stella 

appeared quietly indifferent. They offered me the 
book. I took it, running it over lightly, reading a 
few extracts at random. They were grand, and I 
said so; indeed, I believe I praised them enthusiasti- 
cally,—it’s my way when I like a thing. Esther 
unbent from her usual reserve, her eyes kindled, she 
read an extract or two in her clear, finely modulated 
voice, and I began to realize what a grand woman 
she was, when roused. Stella stood looking out into 
the moonlight. Presently she said: . 

** Do any of you know what a perfect night it is?’ 

**T went and stood behind her, looking over her 
head,—she is a little thing, smaller than you are. I 
banded her her hat, and we went silently out. 
When she entered that parlor again she was my 
promise wife, I taking occasion te say, as I slipped 
my dead mother’s wedding ring upon her finger, 
‘that, however much I might admire her sister’s 
brilliant genius, 1 was devoutly thankful that she 
was not an authoress. Literary women were, some- 
how, a sort of public property, in which everybody 
held shares, and I was so intensely selfish that I 
wanted my little girl all to myself.” She gave mea 
quick look, and then broke into a low, amused laugh. 

“The next day Mr. Scott came home from the 
West He had never been out there but once, when 
he came with the broker to look at the place. He 
had been called suddenly away, leaving the comple- 
tion of the business, and the removal, wholly to his 
children. Consequently he knew nothing of the 
neighborhood, or the people in it. Not knowing of 
his arrival, I called there that afternoon pursuant to 
an engagement I had with Harry, and was intro- 
duced to his father, a fine, gentlemanly-fooking man 
of fifty, though looking ten years younger. I think 
Esther resembled him most in look and manner. 
There was the same air of quiet reserve about him, 
the same intimation of rep d strength and fire 
under the calm exterior. 
“He gave a slight start when my name was 
called, but controlled himself immediately, though 1 
saw his eyes fixed intently on my face whenever I 
chanced to look up. With a lover’s natural self- 
consciousness, I at once concluded that he was gaug- 
ing the mental and physical calibre of the presump- 
tuous youth who aspired to the hand of his daughter, 
and I confess to feeling a trifle nervous under bis. 
“* What kind of a man is Mr. Scott?’ Aunt Elsie 
said when I informed her of his arrival. 
“¢He is in perfect keeping with the rest of the 
family,’ I replied. 
**¢T hope we shall like him,’ she said, with a little 
touch of nervous anxiety. 4 
** ‘Suppose he should like you, Aunt Elsie?’ I said 
teasingly. 
“To my surprise she flushed a vivid crimson, and 
then grew suddenly pale. She smiled faintly, noting 
my look of surprise, and said softly: 
*** You didn’t know I ever had a romance, did you, 
Harry?’ 
“¢T certainly never did, auntie,’ I replied quickly. 
«¢Sometime I will tell you about it, Harry. It 
was a long while ago, but its sweetness and pain are 
still fresh in my heart. The trouble all came 
through a slight mistake which I did not find out 
for years, and I don’t know as he ever has, if indeed 
he has not quite forgotten it.’ 
“* You have not forgotten, Aunt Elsie’ 
*“¢Ah! but it is a woman’s nature to remember,’ 
she rejoined with a little sigh, a faint shadow of 
regret clouding her sunny hazel eyes. Aunt Elsie 
has got beautifal eyes. 
«* Tell me the story, auntie,’ I plead, laying my 
hand caressingly on her shoulder. 
“* When?’ 
“* Any time—to night. I am not going out. I 
feel half sick with this disagreeable cold, and Mr. 
Scott will naturally like to be alone with his family.’ 
“*Very well, to-night it shall be. I don’t know 
why I am going to show you this hidden page in my 
heart, but something impels me to. I never spoke 





human being ever ted its exist We wont 
have any lights, Harry, if you don’t mind,’ looking 
out through the fast gathering twilight. ‘I havea 
few household duties to attend to, and then I will 
return,’ she said, as she closed the door. 

“I sat down in the west window—the windows 
are of the old style pattern, deep enough to sit easily 
in—and let the heavy curtains tall about me, com- 
pletely hiding me from observation. Looking down 
the drive, I noticed a man approaching with quick, 
nervous steps. As he came nearer I discovered, to 
my surprise, that it was Mr. Scott. The hall door 
stood open—indeed, windows and doors were both 
open—and he walked deliberately in. There was a 
strange air of suppressed excitement about the man, 
strangely at variance with the dignified demeanor 
of the afternoon. I was &bout to step from my con- 
cealment, when Aunt Elsie appeared in the doorway. 
He started nervously, and took a step towards her. 

***T am ready now, Harry,’ she said softly. ‘ It is 
not much of a story, but it is everything to me,—the 
one romance of my life. Come and sit on this otto- 
man, Harry,’ drawing one into the shadow beside 
her chair. He hesitated an instant, and then 
obeyed. 

“Looking through the parting of the curtains I 
noted all this with a sort of stupefaction. I was 
vaguely conscious that I ought to make my presence 
known, and yet some invisible power seemed to hold 
me silent and stirless, I knew that this man was 
imposing upon my aunt, and yet I did not move a 
finger to prevent it. It was not natural, not at all 
like me; I can only call it fate. And so I sat there, 
and listened like one in a dream, to Aunt Elsie’s 
story, which had a listener she little thought. 

**It was a long while ago, Harry,’ she began, 
‘twenty-seven years, and I was but a trifle over 
seventeen, when I became the promised wife of 
James Cleveland. I believe I worshipped that man, 
and my only excuse is, he was worthy of it! I know 
it now, though there were twelve long years of cruel 
doubt, in which, though I never ceased to love him— 
I could not do that—I thought him unworthy of my 
respect. It was shortly after the death of my mother, 
and I had come on to Springfield to see about the 
property affair, which, being mostly landed, was 
located in this, my mother’s native place. My father 
was, it was true, my nominal guardian, but really I 
had unlimited contro! of the property, and every one 
so understood it. James was an orphan, with no 
near relatives save an uncle, a rich, eccentric man, 
with an only child, a daughter. He rarely spoke of 
them, and when he did, it was with an air of embar- 
t that puzzled me; but James was a trifle 
reserved, and I could not bring myself to question 
him. The time of our wedding was fixed—it was to 
be on my eighteenth birthday—when something 
occurred that separated us forever.’ 

« * No—not forever, do not say that!’ hastily inter- 
rupted the man sitting at her feet. 

** Yes, forever,’ she said, with a quick, suppressed 
sigh. ‘Does it sound desolate to you? then fancy 
how it has sounded to me for seven-and-twenty 
years. It isn’t at all like the romances one reads in 
books, is it? they always come out happily.’ 

“* Perhaps this may,’ he said eagerly. 

***No, it’s too late by more than twenty years. 
But how strange your voice sounds, Harry. It’s 
curious how a cold will change one’s voice. But I 
haven’t told you what separated us. I was sitting 
one eveniug at the window of my room. It was in 
the second story, and opened on a balcony that ran 
the entire length of the house. The room at my 
right was occupied by two young men. The evening 
was warm, and they had taken their chairs out on 
the balcony, conversing lazily as they puffed their 
fragrant cigars. I have never caught the faint scent 
of a cigar since, but it brought back that evening! I 
listened dreamily to the fragments of conversation 
that floated in to’ me, hearing, but not heeding, my 
thoughts were so far away. Presently one of them 
said, tossing his cigar to the sidewalk: 

*** Cleveland’s a lucky fellow, isn’t he?’ 

“*T believe he doesn’t see it just in that light,’ was 
the slow reply. 

“*Q nonsense! You can’t make me believe a 
penniless young fellow, like Cleveland, is so indiffer- 
ent as he pretends, when a young and pretty heiress 
throws herself at his head, as this sentimeutal 
“ lady Elsie ” has done.’ 

** *Cleveland doesn’t deny that the young lady is in 
love with him,’ was the reply, ‘but he does deny 
being in love with her. Rumor says there is another 
lady in the case, whom, cool tellow as you would take 
him to be, he is in love with, after the most romantic 
and heroic fashion.’ . 

***¢ Well, I'll wager a box of cigars that he’ll marry 
the pretty Elsie. This is a practical world, my dear 
fellow, and romance is only a side dish, which can be 
dispensed with; but the solid food is the great neces- 
sity.’ 

*¢¢ Perhaps,’ laughed the other, gathering himself 
up and taking his chair under hisarm. ‘I accept 
your wager, however, and whoever wins shall receive 
the cigars on Cleveland's wedding-day.’ 

“*¢ Agreed,’ replied the other, as he followed his 
companion to their room. 

“1can never tell what I endured that night. It 
was a hard struggle; but 1 conquered my love 

through the combined force of pride and anger, and 

before the next night, had bidden farewell to Spring- 

tiekl, and returned to my old home in B—. [left 

a letter for him -brief, and cold, and cruel—telling 

him 1 had discovered the secret of his attachment to 

me, and scorned him with my whole heart tor his 











of it before to a human being, and probably no 











would consider his honor and manly integrity a fair 
exchange for her money. 
**He was proud and sensitive to excess, and I 
know now, how unjust and cruel that letter was, 
and do not wonder that he did not seek me, or ask 
any explanation of my heartless conduct. About six 
months afterwards I heard that he was married to 
his cousin, the daughter of the wealthy uncle I told 
you of, and had removed to Cincinnati. It was near- 
ly three years before I returned to Springfield, but I 
have remained here ever since. I have never heard 
from James Cleveland since, but once, and that was 
about ten years after his marriage. I was waiting in 
the public parlor of the same hotel where I had 
heard the conversation which had so darkened my 
lite. Two men sat by the window engaged in a sort 
of gossipy, reminiscent conversation. 
“** By the way, Duke,’ said one, ‘do you remember 
John Cleveland?’ 
“¢T remember the box of cigars I lost,’ said the 
other, laughing. 
“*Well, that’s just what I’m coming at. I don’t 
know, according to the strict spirit of the wager, as I 
fairly won. 1 heard a little sequel to that story, a 
while ago, which was quite romantic. It seems that 
the young lady Cleaveland was in love with had a 
little property of her own—of course nothing to be 
compared with that of his rich cousin, but probably 
it lpoked pretty large to her—and she got the idea 
into her head that Cleaveland was after her money, 
instead of herself; and so she slipped him—cut him 
dead, accusing him of all sorts of mercenary motives, 
when all the time the poor fellow was throwing away 
a princely fortune, angering his uncle, and breaking 
the susceptible heart of his Cousin Elsie, and “all 
for love.” So, as I told you, perhaps I did not fairly 
win, after all; for, though he did marry his cousin, 
he very evidently would not, if he had not been 
driven to it by the conduct of his ‘‘ own true love.” 
However, his wife is dead, and he is at liberty to 
return to his first love.’ 
“*Which he has!’ suddenly exclaimed a glad, 
eager voice, from the direction of the ottoman near 
my aunt’s chair, ‘O Elsie, my love! don’t you know 
me?’ 
* There was a little cry of affright from my aunt, 
ending with, ‘O James!’ sandwiched between it and 
a little hysterical sob. There was a suspicious rust- 
ling of silk, and certain little sentimental expressions 
which I had no idea that people as old as they were 
ever indulged in. It all at once occurred to my 
mind that that wasn’t just the place for me; sol 
sprang uoiselessly to the ground, the window being 
open, and crept silently away to the garden, where 
I wandered about like an uneasy ghost, for two mor- 
tal hours, and until my patent leathers were wet 
through and through, which for cold in the head, 
wasn’t, perhaps, the best thing in the world. And 
still he did not go; and in despair, I crept up the 
back stairs to my room, where a low, confused mur- 
mur of voices came up to me, until, worn out with 
bewildering conjecture and the physical exertion of 
usivg my pocket-handkerchief unremittingly, I at 
last fell into a troubled sleep, in which I dreamed 
that I had married my aunt, thereby b ing the 


**T barely escaned, by dodging, a book which came 
spinning through the air, in ancomfortable prox- 
imity to my nose, which felt bad enough, mercy 
knows, besides being swollen up till it looked more 
like the property of a prize-tighter than a quiet, 
Christian young man, like your most obedient. 

“* But you haven’t toll me,’ I persisted. 

“* How dreadful inquisitive you are!’ Suppose you 
ask him.’ 

““* But I thought the lady named the wedding-day.’ 

*** Has yours?’ she retorted. 

“* Unfortunately, no. I intend to expend all the 
eloquence I am master of, however, to induce her to 
do so, just as soon as I get over this confounded cold 
in my head.” Which threat I proceeded to put into 
execution shortly after, upon which occasion I in- 
duired for Stella, as usual, and was informed that 
she was ‘engaged, just then, with a gentleman in 
the library, upon a little matter of business.’ 

“*Something connected with the forthcoming vol- 
ume of poems,’ Esther explained. 

“But why should Stella have any business about 
it?’ I wondered. Why didn’t Esther attend to her 
business, herself? Just then, Stella came in, fol- 
lowed by a little, dapper, bald-headed man, whose 
hair had all struck in, and come out at the other end 
of his face, whom she introduced to me as Mr. Lee. 

“1 acknowledged the introduction in no very amia- 
ble frame of mind, while Mr. Lee proceeded leisurely to 
draw on his gloves, saying, in a smooth, suave voice: 

“*T think the book will be a success, Miss Scott, 
and add greatly to your reputation. Some of the 
poems are of a high order of merit.’ 

**] looked at the man, expecting to see him address 
himself to Esther; but no, he looked directly at Stella! 
and she blushed, and stammered out somthing, I am 
sure I could not tell what, I was so completely dazed. 

““¢ Who did that man come here to see?’ I ex- 
claimed, tragically, as soon as the door closed on him, 
“« Why, Stella, to be sure,’ said the aurprised voice 
of Esther, lifting her calm eyes to my agitated tuce. 
“¢T thought it was you,’ I gasped. 

‘**‘Another of your slight mistakes, Harry,’ Stella 
said, laughing as ifit were an excellent joke. 

*“* But your name,’ I gasped, ‘ E. A.?’ 

«0, my name is Zstella, you know,’ smiling. 

“T didn’t ‘know’ anything about it. Why will 
people absurdly persist in saying ‘you know,’ when 
one doesn’t know anything about a thing? 

“** Good heavens! and I have got to marry a literary 
woman, after all!’ I cried, in a sort of helpless 
horror. 

“*T am afraid you have, Harry,’ she replied, ina 
tone of mock pity. 

“And sol suppose I shall. I made quite a show of 
martyrdom, but I don’t mind telling you, R—, that 
Iam just a little proud of somebody's success, after 
all; and also that I have developed a sudden interest 
in literary notices, that threatens to be chronic. 
Aunt Elsie rallied me unmercifully on my last * mis- 
take,’ which she declares the best thing she has 
heard this long time. I begin to think so, too! 

* But I haven’t told yon that Aunt Elsie was mar- 
ried the week I came away, have 1? Well, it’sa 





father of Stella, as well as my own uncle. 

“It was just sunrise when I awoke, but I heard my 
aunt’s voice singing softly in the garden. I have no 
idea the foolish little woman shut her eyes to sleep 
that night, although I must confess I never saw them 
brighter, or with quite so happy a light in them 
before. 

“ ‘Auntie,’ I said, gravely, when we met in the 
hall, ‘you served me rather a shabby trick last 
night. You promised to tell me a story, and instead, 
you took quite another person into your confidence.’ 
**¢ Harry Mayhew,’ she said, trying to frown; but 
her face was so broken up by smiles and blushes that 
it was a very feeble attempt, ‘where upon carth were 
you?’ 

“‘T pointed to the window. 

“*But, auntie,’ I said, ‘I left immediately the 
story reached its culmination. I did, honestly.’ 

* But I really thought it was you, Harry,’ she 
said, half apologetically. 

“*Only aslight mistake, auntie,’ I replied, wicked- 
ly. ‘You were doubtless terribly disappointed upon 
discovering the truth,’ quoting the precise words 
with which she had comforted me, upon the occasion 
of my little mistake. ‘ But, auntie, 1 am in asad 
state of bewilderment. The herv of your story was 
James Cleveland, and the man whom I saw come 
into the parlor, last night, was certainly Mr. Scott.’ 
“¢That is easily explained. His uncle’s name was 
James Scott, and for him James Cleveland was 
named. The old man was the last of bis tamily, and 
was very unwilling that the name should die out with 
him; so he prevailed on James, after his marriage 
with hia cousin, to drop the paternal uame, thus per- 
petuating the Sc»tt family, which, to please him, he 
did; for which the old man remunerated him, by 
leaving him, at his death, his whole fortune—sevéral 
hundred thousands. But I didn’t know it until last 
night.’ 

***¢ But, auntie, didn’t he know anything about how 
things were—the mistake, and your sentiments, and 
so forth, until last night?’ 

* * Never, until last night,’ she said, softly. ‘He 
came up here the moment he learned that I was 
here.’ 

«¢ Well, auntie, when is it to be?’ 
«6 What?’ i tly, a sci 
rising to her forehead. 








blush, however, 


lancholy fact. But Mr Scott insisted that she 
give her entire property to me before her marriage, 
which isn’t quite so melancholy. J think there was 
just a remnant of that old sensitive pride of his left; 
but Aunt Elsie thinks it’s because he wants her to 
‘owe everything to him,’ or such romantic sort of 
nonsense.” 

“And so you are going to be married, Harry?” I 
said, as he rose from isis seat, running his fingers 
lightly through his heavy brown curls, an old, boyish 
trick of his. 

“Well, yes, [suppose so. The epidemic has got 
into the family, and I might as well be the victim as 
anybody, perhaps. We are all going to live at the 
farm together, until Mr. Scott can erect—on the old 
site—a new house, with all the ‘modern conven- 
iences.’ Then J am to settle down quietly on the 
little farm, content, for the rest of my life, with be- 
ing simply Mrs. E. A. Scott Mayhew’s husband.” 

I do not pretend to vouch for the truth of every 
word of the foregoing narrative. Harry might bave 
exaggerated a trifie- it’s vastly like him: but some 
of it is true, I happen to know personally, and you 
have' his word that the rest is, which is all 1 have; 
and so of course you cannot complain. 


GALVANIC BATTERY. 
The remarkable fact of the existence in all parts of 
the body of an alkaline liquor, the blood, and an acid 
liquor, the juice of flesh, separated by a very thin 
membrane, and in contact with muscle and nerve, 
seems to have some relation to the fact now estab- 
lished of the existence of electric currents in the 
body, and particularly to those which occur when the 
muscles contract. The animal body may be regarded 
as a galvanic engine, for the production of mechanical 
force. This force is derived from the food, and with 
food has been derived, a8 we have seen, from the 
solar rays. A working man, it has been calculated, 
produces in twenty-four hours an amount of heating 
equal to raising nearly 14 000,000 pounds to the height 
of one foot, heat being one frm of mechanical effect. 
But, from causes connected with the range of tem- 
perature, he can only produce, in the form of actual 
work done, about as much mechanical effects as 
would raise 3,500,000 pounds one foot, and that in 
twenty-four hours. Even thisis a prodigious amount 








“Why, the wedding, to be sure. You know old | 
people, like you and Mr. Scott, can’t afford to wait | 





baseness; hoping he weuld find some one who 


long.’ 


of force, and whether we regurd it as derived from 
heat, electricity, or chemical action, it is ulumately 
derived from the luminous solar rays, on which 
vegetation depends. 
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THE LAST COUNCIL BOARD IN THE 
SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY. 

Mr. Edward A. Pollard, known to Bostonians by 
& brief residence in Fort Warren during the rebellion, 
also as a historian, has contributed a paper to the 
Southern Home Journal, of Baltimore—a new paper, 
exceedingly neat and well-conducted, intensely South 
in feeling, with the above title—giving an interesting 
account of the last meeting of Jefferson Davis with 
his officers. It shows his persistant clinging to hope, 
when all of hope had fled from others. The writer 
says Mr. Davis never fully realized the extremity of 
his case until the ‘iron entered his soul” in the 
casemates of Fortress Monroe. Mr. Pollard compares 
him to a gambler, trying with a steady hand the last 
resource of fortune. The last council is thus 
described : 

“In the little town of Abbeville, Mr. Davis sum- 
moned his officers to council; he was determined to 
try their resolution, and anxious to ascertain the 
spirit of their men. The only full generals who yet 
attended him were Bragg, his ‘ military adviser,’ and 
Breckenridge, lately Secretary of War. There were 
tive brigade commanders present at the conference. 
To this small but important audience Mr. Davis ad- 
dressed himself with all the powers of his wonderful 
and subtle intellect. The old, imperious look was 
yet in his worn face; the eye, transfixed with neu- 
ralgic pain, with its deep recess of light, shone steady 
and defiant; the thin visage was illuminated by the 
active mind, and shone with the animated discourse. 
He spoke in the even, silvery tones of his accustomed 
eloquence. One of the greatest orators of modern 
times, excelling in the powers of statement or narra- 
tion, ingeni even to sophistry, joining a winning 
and persuasive manner to words culled from the 
choicest resources of language, he now tried all his 
powers in this critical opportunity. He declared that 
the country was only suffering from violent surprises 
and an exaggerated alarm; its resolution would soon 
be erect again; the present condition was that of 
panic, and patriotism would soon be aroused when it 
heard the commanding and re-assuring tones of au- 
thority. He insisted that the war was not hopeless. 
The armies could be re-assembled, and there would 
be new calls for enlistments, and new incentives to 
the country’s service. He said that even the few 
hundrei men he yet counted around him were 
enough to prolong the war until the panic had passed 
away, and they would then be a nucleus for thou- 
sands more. He urged his officers to accept his views, 
and animate their men to stand to the good cause, 
whose honor they had so long maintained, and whose 
Jast hopes they now carried on their bayonets. 

“ His auditors were silent. At length, they spoke, 
one by one, each brigade commander stating the 
condition and temper of his men, and declaring his 
view of the situation. It was a plain, unanimous 
jadgment; the war could not succeed, and should 
not be prolonged; they could not ask their men to 
struggle against a fate which was inevitable, and 
forfeit all hopes of restoration to their homes and 
friends; but they would insist that their honor was 
involved in securing the escape of Mr. Davis; and for 
the accomplishment of this object they would risk 
battle, and put off submission to the last moment. 

“*No, no!’ exclaimed the unhappy chief, in pas- 
sionate accents, ‘I will hear of no plan which has for 
its object only my safety.” Then speaking slowly 
and bitterly, with a deep and fearful change settling 
on his countenance, he said, ‘All hepe is gone! Alas, 
that I should see the day when all the friends of the 
South are prepared to consent to her degradation!’ 
He faltered, and sat down in silence, Every one in 
the rovin respected him tuo wuch tw reply. 




















Presently, without even a gesture of courteous re- 
tirement, without any ackno~ledgment of the com- 
pany whatever, he rose to leave the room; and it 
was observed that he had lost bis erect carriage and 
defiant port. A weight of years appeare| to have 
suddenly fallen on the stricken sufferer. The eyes 
were uneasy in the pale, pinched face; an: so un- 
certain and tottering was his step that General 
Breckenridge moved to his side, and, giving him his 
arm, supported him from the room. Not a single 
word was spoken.” 





STRANGE. 
How forcibly the lines come to us sometimes: 


“The earthquake may be made to spare 
The man that’s strangled by a hair,"’ 


as we see the wonderful endurance some men pos- 
sess, incurring dangers and daring death in many 
forms, receiving injuries of the most deadly and im- 
minent character, and yet escaping, while others a 
mere breath will overthrow. Some will dare bullets 
in battle, and have all their limbs lopped off, and yet 
live, while others will choke with but a scrap of meat 
in the csophagus, There was a man here some 
years since, who lived with the most of his side torn 
away, leaving an opening in his stomach through 
which the whole process of digestion could be watch- 
ed. Another showed the effect of a drill, which, by 
@ premature discharge while blasting, had bten 
blown through his jaw out of the top of his head, not 
for an instant depriving him of consciousness, nor 
giving him even a headache. We constantly hear 
reports of railroad accidents and hairbreadth es- 
capes of a very wonderful character by some, while a 
mere slip upon orange peel may be instantly fatal to 
others. A man had his scalp taken off the other day, 
at the West, by the Indians, and lived to tell of it. 
One person falls from the top to the bottom of a six- 
story store, through the hatch, and escapes compar- 
atively unhurt, another trips over a doorstep and 
breaks his neck. We bave just read a statement of 
Mr. James Thompson, a wealthy farmer of the West, 
who was, twelve years ago, waylaid by ruffians and 
stabbed in the back. The wound bealed over, and 
the other day he coughed up a piece of the knife 
blade with which he was stabbed, an inch and a half 
long, and half an inch wide, that had worked its way 
all around among his vitals, to find this outlet! The 
same injury would have killed, in a thousand other 
cases. Many years ago, an Irishman was set on by 
roughs in Merchant’s. Row, as he was going from 
market. In his strait, he took a small penknife from 
his pocket and stabbed one of his assailants. It 
struck the heart, and he died instantly—one chance 
in ten thousand of its doing so, the jury said that 
acquitted him. The cases of preservation are im- 
puted to Providence. Are not the others as much 
80? or is Providence partial? The late T. Starr 
King used to tell a good story, in point. He was in 
Buffalo the morning after a railroad accident—cars 
thrown down a bank in the night, and many killed. 

A wan in the depot was covered with dirt and blood, 
whom King accosted, and, after hearing the partic- 
ulars, inquired how he had escaped. ‘‘ Why,” said 
the man, “when I find ’em going over, I allers hold 
on,” showing a wonderful familiarity with accidents. 
Such allers escape. 





MATTER-OF-FACT PEOPLE. 

It is a fearful bore to attempt a bit of fancy in the 
presence of such. Your best point is broken off, and 
you turn from one with the consciousness that your 
friend thinks you are playing upon hiscredulity, and 
your reputation for veracity is at risk. One of the 
aldermen of Chelsea, some years since, was a witness 
in a case, and being of a jocular turn, though wear- 
ing a very grave face, he asked the lawyer for the 
side he was on if he thought the fact of his being an 
alderman would injure the cause any. ‘‘O no,” said 
the lawyer, very deeply, ‘‘I should think not.” It 
was said of an ancient poet, that he was so thin and 
light that lead was fastened to his shoes to prevent 
his being blown away. The story is told by a writer 
who at the same time in the gravest manner discred- 
its it, for, says he, “‘ How could he carry about suffi- 
cient weight to prevent his being blown ‘away, if he 
was so weak as to be unable to resist the sea-breeze?” 
This matter-of-fact way of regarding a humorous 
fable is exceedingly amusing, and recalls a somewhat 
similar criticism upon the following story: A trav- 
eller, after a long journey, anxiously looked about 
for some inn where his jaded horse might have a 
bait; but no accommodation being found, he sought 
& grassy spot for pasturage, but without success. In 
this dilemma, he produced a pair of green glass 
spectacles, and placed them on the horse’s face, and 
led him into a carpenter’ 's yard, where the deluded 
animal i diately d his meal upon 
shavings and sawdust. The absurdity of this story 
produced a laugh in all but one hearer, who after a 
few moments of solemn abstraction, exclaimed, “I 
beg your pardon, sir; but I doubt your story, for I 
cannot understand how the spectacles could have 
been fixed on the horse’s nose.” How true is the 
saying, ‘the prosperity of a jest lies in the ear of him 
who hears it.” 








NOMINATING IN ADVANCE.—Nominating candi- 
dates for the presidency four years in advance of the 
election is a rather langhable custom of Americans, 
but it is nearly matched by a lidate for the Brit- 
ish House of C ,» who himeelf for a 
borough that will not have a separate existence till 
1869, 











fashion and Gossip. 


A WEDDING TrovssFAU.—The trourseau of a 
lady about to figure as a bride at a grand wedding in 
Farmington, Conn., is on exhibition in New York. 
Tho wedding-dress consists of the beaviest white 
satin, made with high corsage, gored skirt, and coat 
sleeve trimmed with fine point lace; lace veil to 
match. One of the reception dresses is made of ca- 
nary-colored moire antique, with a berthe of satin, 
same color, trimmed with black chantilly lace. An- 
other robe is of lavender-colored silk, trimmed with 
white point lace, headed with white satin. A 
“breakfast jacket” is made of scarlet cloth, elabo- 
rately embroidered with black silk braid, and profuse- 
ly studded with jet beads, The bride’s travelling- 
dress consists of brown Irish poplin, trimmed with 
cross bands of brown silk, about one inch wide; 
tight-fitting sacque, the seams of which are corded 
with brown satin. 





A PRESENT TO THE EMPRESS EUGENIE.—The 
Salzburgers presented Eugenie with a magnificent 
album, bound in brown morocco and white satin, 
with cyphers and arms in amethysts and gold. In- 
side were inscriptions and drawings by native artists. 
At Dunkerque the P was jally 
with the triumphal arch built of loaves of | bread, 
which were taken down and given to the poor as 


soon as she passed. 





WEARING OF SASHES.—We learn from New York 
that sashes are almost invariably worn with every 
kind of toilet; the bows are generally as large as 
it is possible to tie them, and the long ends usually 
finish off with a deep fringe. Now and then a bow is 
tied so as to catch up a portion of the skirt behind; 
at others, it is formed of very wide ribbons, and is 
perfectly flat in shape, the ends being short and 
alightly pointed, and bordered all around with fringe, 
so that the whole appears to be the short skirt of a 
jacket. 





A WEDDING IN PARIs.—A Paris letter states that 
@ handsome young American lady, Miss Emilie Cop- 
cutt, of Baltimore, was married last month, in Paris, 
to Mr. Leon Sauragevt, a young lieutenant in the 
French army. The house of the bride’s parents, sit- 
uated in the Champs Elysees, was the scene of a most 
brilliant and elegant reception. A large number of 
Americans, who, at the time, were visiting Paris, 
were present, both ‘at the wedding and reception, and 
the display of magnificent toilets was grand. The 
bride, who is quite young, wore a fine Swiss muslin 
dress over a skirt of white satin. The dress was 
made with small puffs reaching nearly to the waist. 
each puff was divided by a band of Valenciennes in- 
serting. The corsage was of white satin, cit low, 
with a berthe of muslin and lace. A fine white tulle 
veil and rich pearl ornaments completed the beauti- 
ful costume. There were four very pretty brides- 
maids, dressed in white tarletan, which were made 
with innumerable small plaited flounces, and worn 
over white silk. They were looped up with small 
bouquets of flowers, one of blue, one pink, another of 
green, and tke fourth of straw color. The hair of the 
bridesmaiis was beautifully dressed, and each wore 
a sruall tulle veil fastened at the top of the chignon, 
which, falling a little below the waist, looked quite 
graceful. The bride received a very large number of 
handsome and rare gifts. 

A COMPLICATED LOVE AFFAIR.—A young De- 
troit girl jilted a youth of21,to whom she was engaged, 
for the affections of an admirer of the riper age of 56. 
The youngster thereupon shot his rival; the girl has 
gone crazy, and the murderer will doubtless hang, 
making a pleasant and complicated denouement. 

HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—Kate is handsome 
but envious. Considering herself queen of beauty, 
she tolerates no sister near the throne. ‘ There’s 
nothing I hate so much as a pretty man,” said Kate. 
** Except a pretty womun,” said Quilp.——Earrings 
are to be worn very long and extremely slender. We 
saw one at Ristori’s the other evening, reaching to 
the shoulder, and made of silver nearly as slender as 
a fine twine.——Two young girls in Belfast have been 
arrested for employing their summer evenings in the 
theft of ornaments from graveyards.——Light gray, 
bright blue and pink will be the color for ladies’ 
walking boots this fall.——The Princess of Wales has 
walked down stairs,——A Rich d girl ded 
in reciting 1500 verses of Scriptures and in dying of 
brain fever the day after.——Mrs. Lincoln’s re-mar- 
riage is gossiped.———Black pitch is the fashionable 
mourning costume among the Digger Indians.—— 
The favorite nutriment of seven-year-olds in Hous- 
ton, is brandy cocktail.——An Ohio paper thus puts 
the case in noticing democratic claims of gains: ‘‘Bob- 
by,” said a boy to his companion, *‘ you got a pretty 
bad licking yesterday.” ‘*O no, said Bob, ‘ not 
near as bad as the one I got the day before.”——A 
famous Spanish bull-fighter named Lagartijo, after 
having, as he supposed killed his antagonist, turned 
to receive the applause of the spectators, when, with 
a last effort, the ball rose, and drove his horn into 
the man’s shoulder, killing bim on the spot.——A 
Chicago milliner was very mach surprised at receiv- 
ing a dead infant by express ——A man in Indiana, 
seventy-five years old. blew out his brains because 
he had lived long enongh.——M prrissey is noted in 
Washington restaurants tor his remarkable appetite 
for rare beef. L-ndoun tailors continue to strike. 
They think the iron is hot. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE DAUGHTER OF AN Empress. An Historical 
Novel. 3) L. Mublbach, author of “‘ Marie = 
winette,” * Joseph IT anc his Court,” “ Frederic 
the Great and his Family,” “ Berlin and oa 
Souci,” etc., etc. Translated from the German b 
Nathaniel Greene. Complete in one volume. With 
Illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. 

The series of novels of which this is one, have at- 
tracted much attention by their able delineation of 
the time in which their scenes are laid, and the fine 
representation of those scenes, wherein incidents are 
described whose effects have hardly ceased to-day. 
They are admirable renderings of the history they 
present, and attract the reader, by the romantic in- 
terest they excite, to the perusal of the history. The 
present is a busy narration of incidents in the reign 
of Catharine of Russia, one of the greatest and basest 
of Russian monarchs, and it abounds with scenes of 
love, intrigue aad crime, at Rome and St. Peters- 
burgh, that shock while they attract. The transla- 
tion is admirably done. Mr. Greene’s English is as 
pure as crystal, and his rendering is entirely free 
from the idiomatic German, making it very easy to 
read, and as unlike a transl as possible. We 
are glad to see Mr. Greene’s name once more in the 
world of letters, which it should not have left, and 
hope erelong to welcome it again. 

BARNABY RUDGE. AND HARD TimEs. By Charles 
Dickens, with Original Tinstrations by 8. Eytinge, 
Jr. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


The tenth volume of the Diamond Edition of Dick- 
ens, containing the most highly dramatic of all Mr. 
Dickens’s works—-Barnaby Rudge—and the touching 
story of Hard Times—is published. The former is 
remarkable for its fidelity to history in describing the 
Gordon riots, those fearful tumults, that, through 
the strange combination of fanaticism and licentious- 
ness held England for a while in the direst terror. The 
description of those riots in Barnaby Rudge has never 
been surpassed for vividness and intensity, and we 
turn to them again, as they come in this form, to read 
and admire them. The illustrations are, we think, su- 
perior to several of its predecessors. Mr. Eytinge 
gives very happily the characteristics of those he 
depicts, and has proved himself a fine artist in this 
line of embellishment. 


SILCOTE OF SILCOTES. By Henry Kingsley, author 
ot *‘ Geoffry Hamlyn,” “ Ravenshoe,” etc. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 


Silcote of Silcotes, having pleased the readers of the 
Atlantic, comes out in book form for the pleasure of 
the public who do not like to read a book serially. It 
has been exceedingly well received. It is a story not 
designed to create a sensation, but is animated and 
interesting, and in all respects worthy the reputation 
of its distinguished author. Its dialogue is racy and 
natural, and its humor of an excellent quality, in its 
right place. There is much touching pathos in the 
book, and a dash of military among scenes of guns 
and drums and all that, in foreign service, but all 
ends in the most delightful manner, to the satisfac- 
tion of the reader, and of the persons of the drama. 








MEXICAN CAMP LIFE. 

The camp life of the soldiery is as singular as every- 
thing else. \In Mexican armies it is emphatically the 
case that “ ewery laddie has his lassie.” The women 
sbare all the dangers with as much sang froid as the 
oldest veteran, and perform, without pay, all the du- 


ties of army sutlers and regimental cooks and pur- 


veyors. On the march the¥ ride abead, mounted on 
their burros, or on raw-boned horses, which they 
generally bestride a Ja cavalier, and five minutes af- 
ter the halt is called, each will have a savory mess of 
chicken and chile, and garlic and grease, simmering 
in a little brown earthenware pan over a charcoal 
fire, and deems herself paid if her lord and master 
bestows on her a friendly word of commendation. A 
strange life these army followers lead. They area 
strange people altogether; a bundle of contradictions. 
The women, though lost to all sense of decency and 
virtue, will yet submit to every kind of bardship for 
their campanero’s sake. One moment you will see 
the man brutally thrashing his spouse for some real 
or fancied infidelity; next instant they will be sitting 
under the same blanket billing and cooing like a cou- 
ple of turtle doves. In the trenches, during the 
Queretaro siege, most of the men dug caves by their 
side for their women, who thus kept them company 
on duty as well as off duty, and not unfrequently the 
hospital litters would bear away wounded and dead 
women as well as men. 





Our PoRTFOLIO.—Onrself-binding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
cpen at any desired page. We furnish them at this 
office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 
$1.50. 





We clip the following good notice from a German 
paper. It islucid: 

“¢ Ballou’s Monthly Magazine’ hebben wij ont- 
vangen, en nagezien, wij kunnen onze lezers dit 
keurig geillustroe rd waand werk aanbevelen, het kost 
slechts 15 centen, adress Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 
63 Congress street, Boston. 





te PersonsL —Mus. T. GATES (Mrs. Wilkin- 
son), the poetess and skeich-writer, who bas been 
spendiug the summer at Holly, Mich., is preparing 
to come East, and will give a few readings. She is 
said to be an elocationist of rare ability. 
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INTO THE LIGE 


BY a ' Cc. Pte mATHAWAY 


At morn I hear sweet tones, 
That o'er my senses steal 
With tendcrest appeal, 

As though from purer zones, 
Belting some fairer land 


They, wandering, lost their way 


Their echo roftly floats 
Around my lowly soul 
With most benign control, 

Like happy angels’ notes; 

A pure and sweet content, 
Like sound of waters blent, 
Sits in my door to-day. 


One morn when skies were fa':, 
My bird, with wings of light, 
Sailed upward out of sight, 

And left me but despair; 

Hope in my soul was dead, 
Why do I live? I said, 
No light beams o'er my way. 


But through the dismal shade 
My faltering feet have passe. 
Christ led me out at last; 

From damp and clouded glade 
My cyes, all cfosed and dim, 

* Looked never out for him, 

Yet he saw me alway. 


And when the contrite heart, 
Grown weary with its sobs, 
And vain, regretful throbs, 

Looked timidly apart, 

To find some helper there, 
With all-sustaining care, 
He was not far away. 


My eyes he did anoint, 
I saw with vision bright 
That God in perfect light 
Doth all events appoint; 
He did unstop my ear, 
Till sweeter strains I catch 
Than birdlings here can mat 
Bo have I peace to-day. 
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INTO TEE LIGHT. 


BY MRS. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 

At morn I hear sweet tones, 

That o'er my senses steal 

With tendcrest appeal, 
As theugh from purer zones, 

Belting some fairer land 

Than earth's frost-girted strand, 
They, wandering, lost their way. 


Their echo softly floats 
Around my lowly soul 
With most benign control, 

Like happy angels’ notes; 

A pure and sweet content, 
Like sound of waters blent, 
Sits in my door to-day. 


One morn when skies were fa'r, 
. My bird, with wings of light, 
Sailed upward out of sight, - 
And left me but despair; 
Hope in my soul was dead, 
Why do I live? I said, 
No light beams o'er my way. 


But through the dismal shade 
My faltering feet have passed, 
Christ led me out at last; 

From damp and clouded glade 
My eyes, all cfosed and dim, 

* Looked never out for him, 

Yet he saw me alway. 


And when the contrite heart, 
Grown weary with its sobs, 
And vain, regretful throbs, 

Looked timidly apart, 

To find some helper there, 
With all-sustaining care, 
He was not far away. 


My eyes he did anoint, 
I saw with vision bright 
That God in perfect light 
Doth all events appoint; 
He did unstop my ear, 
Till sweeter strains I catch 
Than birdlings here can match, 
So have I peace to-day. 
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WATER LILY 


AND som 
THE THREE GUARDIANS. 


. BY THEODORE ARNOLD, 


CHAPTER IIf. 


“ The soul of a man might be caught 
In the mesh of your gold-colored hair."* 


OW rapidly bovs and girls grow 
, Up, did the reaier ever notice? 
For boys, it seems but a day 
from the shedding of long- 
clothes, teething, measles, snd 
marbles, to the first abortive 
shaving which is also the scent- 
ed hair-oil period. Some stop 
if at this station for the remainder 
of their lives, never get beyond 
greasing their hair and making 
} civet-cats of themselves, or 
they become hogs and slovens 
in place of fops, these being 
merely two different manifesta- 
tior:s of the same character. A 
mon who over-dresses in order 
to be looked at would not dress at all if he were not 
to be looked at. From this adolescence others grow 
to a manhood more or less !o‘ty; perhaps they reach 
to clasp the hands of beavenly belpers, and keep com- 
pany with noble theughts and aspirations; or they 
may grow downwar! insteal, and take the devil into 
partnership. It is a pity that the morals do not 
always grow with the taste and the intellect. 

Our three young gusrdians have grown to he men, 
just the men you would expect them to be. Mason 
and Westly I am rather proud cf. Not that they are 
wooden models of propriety, in that case I should 
despise them; but they are what we way truly call 
noble fellows. They have heads of their own, they 
are ab>ve meanness, except an involuntary fault 
which even a saint might have, an impulse that proves 
human weakness, but always checked by another 
force which proves human nobleness as well. A will 
morally right is the chief thing, and that they had. 
They desired to improve their min‘ls, to be of use in 
the world, to win au honorable name and an easy 
fortune, they had even some romantic, hervic no- 
tions of bettering mankind. Besides this, I cannot 
and do not wish to deny that they liked cakes and 
ale, but both in their place. 

For young Forsyth, Ido not boast of him. I am 
chiefly thankful that I am not a woman, for I believe 
I should inevitably have fallon in love with bim at 
some time, though I should as inevitably have hated 





- and the worst of us of 





him ever after. I define fascination to be the slime 
with which the devil anoints his own, the lure of 
the serpent. Wherever you seeit, be sure that the 
pit is not far off. Fascination catches you, clouds 
your faculties, hol:'s you against your will, binds you 
entirely for the time being to the object which exer- 
cises it, When you are freed, and the scales fall from 
your sight, and the rosy purple fog is no longer in 
your eyes, and ears, and throat, how detestable and 
transparent all those lures seem! How you wonder 
that you had not seen through them! You did see 
through them. I maintain that no one ever ex- 
perienced this fascination whose conscience did not 
protest ayainst it, or who had any bearty respect for 
the fascinating object. I wonder, by the way, if the 
needle may not loathe the pole? 

Once free, how contemptible is that sidelong glance 
of the brilliant eye that once pierced your heart like 
an arrow, how affected those dulcet tones that once 
made you shiver with delight, how you see and scorn 
all the little fraps and tricks! 

James Forsyth was one of those fascinating fel- 
lows—he was so from a boy. What silky, deceitful 
tones you knew he had, and yet you listened to them, 
How luring was that gracetul, languid beauty of his, 
how you pardoned him for being supercilous when 
he'said “I did not mean it tor you!” the “you” so 
pro nounced that you seemed to be placed on a pedes- 
tal. { don’t know what hard knocks might have done 
for the fellow, but hard knocks he never got. He was 
the only son of a rich man who did not trouble bim- 
self too much about bis family, but gave them 
money and let them gotheir ways. Sv our Jamie 
came up a passable scholar, his better talents visible 
but not well-cultivated, his smaller accomplishments 
brilliant. He disdained a fop, but could dress to ad- 
vantage, the care artfully hidden, be laughed at a 
ladies’ man, but under his careless disregard of wo- 
men used every art to attract them. Altogether it 
appeared that women followed him. It would be 
just like them to. They often care most for those 
who respect them least. But I must own in justice 
to them that it is very probable he was quite differ- 
ent when alone with a lady, from what he «as when 
he saw her in company. More than one girl thought 
that she was secretly his dearest and must contiden- 
tial triend, and consoled herself for his public neglect 
by the thought of his private temierness, 

- Now, dear reader, do not put ov your seven-leagued 
boots and jump to the conclusion that this young 
mun is @ monster and an irredeemable scamp. The 
fact is, the best of us have our moments of weakness, 
and touch 
of generous feeling. Mr. James Forsyth, Jr., was 
probably like about jhalf the rich young jmen you 
meet, except that not one vtherin a thousand is so 
attractive as he. 

So much forthe growing up and down of boys. 
Fur girls, I am inclined to believe that the devil 
slavers the whole tribe ofthem. How early they get 
little conscious, coquettish airs, and begin to prac- 
tise, innocently perhaps, perhaps with malice intent 
and aforethought, their hereditary office of tempt- 
resses ! 

Did you ever watch one of those little short-petti- 
coated, blue-sashed, lisping drabs who can’t speak 
her own name, and who sits at table in a high chair 
—did you ever watch her manceuvres when you want 
to kiss her? How she runs away, but is careful not 
to. go too far! How she puts both little hands over 
her rose-bud mouth, langhing like a boboliuk and 
looking at you with roguish, inviting eyes! Of course 
it is alla. pretence, and they know that you know it 
is alla pretence; but they also know that you will 
be stimulated in the pursuit by their feint of flight, 
and will kiss them ten times as hard for their tan- 
talizing resistance. 

Lily Haven went through all the stages of feminine 
growth in art with distinguished success. Of all the 
bewitching, tantalizing, coquettish jades she was 
the cap-sheaf. From her earliest years she bam- 
boozled everybody whocame near her. Even Deacon 
Daniels—but there, the reader doesn’t understand 
what that was. He doesn’t comprehend how sour, 
and bard, and bitter, and altogether crabbed and un- 
bending Deacon Daniels was. Mistress Lily had 
taken a dislike to his unpromising exterior and 
harsh looks, and was wont to make up the most 
ravishing little ugly faces at him from behind the 
garden fence, or from any safe haven whence she 
beheld him. The deacon had several names for the 
child expressive of his opinion regarding her, the 
mildest of which names was ‘“‘a limbof satan.” He 
even went so far asto threaten to spank her if he 
should ever catch her up to her shines. But one 
day the child took a new crotchet into her head. As 
he was passing the house thinking that very likely 
the little brat was now looking at him with squinted 
up eyes, and nose, and mouth pursed out as far as it 
could possibly be, and as he was trying not to look, 
and let himself get aggravated by this unpleasant 
sight, the gate of the garden clicked on its latch, and 
asly little white-robed fairy came out, her head on 
one side, one unspeakable little finger stuck into her 
delicious month, ber blue eyes half-leoking at, half- 
looking away trom bim, and her right band holding 
outa flower asa peace-ofiering. The deacon stood 
astounded, fairly biusking with surprise, fully ex- 
pecting that this truce was the preparation for 
yet more insulting hostilities. But the child still 
shyly advanced, holding out her flower, and stand- 
ing by him half-shamefaced, half-contident. The 
deacon gave up. When he could be got to believe 
that no trick was intended, that she wasn’t going to 
make faces at him, and that she would actually let 
hiw kiss her, and would answer his good-by witha 











little smiling nod, he was ina state as rapturous as 
that of an accepted lover. He kept that flower as 
long as there was a petal left of it, arf he boasted of 
bis conqnest, and forgot all past animosity. 

Mr. Haven simply adored bis adopted daughter. 
Balked in every otber happiness, he gave hiniself 
entirely up to this girl. Her beauty pleased his eye, 
her pretty ways captivated his fancy, and he loved 
her because she was dependent on him. It must be 
owned that she had not much mercy on him, this idol 
of his. How grieved, and pathetic, and wronged she 
appeared when she hadn’t her own way in every- 
thing! How irresistibly she coaxed him, and how 
unanswerable were arguments from those rosy lips, 
particularly when he knew that his yielding would 
be rewarded with a kiss that would make him feel as 
though he were dissolving in sunshine, honey and 
dew. 

I tell you, reader, the logic of a pretty girl who 
Jeans on your arm or your shoulder while she pleads 
her case, is better than Whately, Hamilton, Locke, 
and Kant all together. Show me the man who can 
resist it—unless there be a still prettier girl on the 
other arm coaxing in a contrary direction. 

Among her other accomplishments Misa Lily pos- 
sessed perfectly that one of setting people by the ears. 
Searcely a boy in Willowdale but at some period of 
his life had a black eye or a bloody nove on her ac- 
count, scarcely a fiancee but suffered some pang of 
jealousy caused by the allurements of this lovely 
syren. 

Poor, beautiful creature! Let menot be too hard 
on her. As Dr. Watts has it, “it wax her nature to” 
play the deuce with men’s hearts. How she would 
praise Masons scholarship, thereby putting Philip 
into a fever of jealous errulation, and Forsyth into a 
fit of mocking sulks! How she would dilate upen 
Philip’s lightness, grace, and qnick wit, till Mason 
woul writhe and think that“he himself was buta 
clumsy lout! How she would leave them both for 
Forsyth, and submit to his supercilious wave till 
the others longed to thrash him, Indeed, Philip did 
pick a quarrel with him once when the boys were 
respectively sixteen and seventeen, and gave his old 
friend so severe a mauling that Mr. Forsyth would 
have gone to law about it, but that the sudden and 
violent illness of his wife put every other thought out 
of his mind, 

Mrs. Forsyth died and was buried. Ina year her 
husband married again. Mr. Forsyth’s second wife 
was Miss Magdalen Curtis. 

They were married very quietly, very meanly, we 
might say. Nobody knew anything about it till the 
couple were off on their bridal tour. People com- 
mented, of course, for the Curtises had been wont 
to marry in very stately fashion, and after long and 
loud announcement of intentions. But the reason 
for this departure from precedent seemed to be plain. 
In the first place, Miss Curtis had certainly grown 
to be very old-maidish and eceentric. Then it was 
well known that ber means had diminished go that 
there was only the small marriage portion laid aside 
for Magdalen by her father, and enough besides to 
keep them in comfort but without any splendor, 
The bridegroom was very rich, but no one for an in- 
stavt entertained the notion that it would be per- 
mitted him to spend money on bis bride save in bridal 
presents. Still, they could certainly have made a 
respectable wedding, complained the poople who 
liked to go to weddings; but it was like Miss Curtis, 
if she could not outshine everybody, to show her 
disdain by not trying to shine at all. 

Plain enough indeed was the style in which Mar- 
garet Curtis gave her sister to the only man whom 
she herself had ever loved, and whom above all others 
she now bated. Old Mr. Danvers. Magdalen’s grand- 
father, performed the ceremony in the Curtis parlor 
one morning, and the witnesses present were Miss 
Margaret and her old housekeeper. The bride wore 
her travelling-dress, and looked Cowncast and fright- 
ened, the bridegroom held his bead very bigh, and 
looked as though he were just choking down bis an- 
ger, and the old minister performed the service with 
tremulous voice and tearful eyes. 

Cake and wine had been placed on atable, anda 
great array of plate and flowers added a <iignity to 
the occasion, but as scon as the ceremony was per- 
formed, Miss Margaret mae a stately courtesy and 
withdrew. 

‘* Margaret!” cried her sister, taking a hasty step 
after her. “D> not let me goin this manner! Re- 
veke your decision |”? 

“1 do not wake vows in order te break eine: ” said 
the elder sister, with scornful bitterness. ‘‘ You have 
chosen your way, [keepmine. You have the money 
designed for you, and leave the estate, as my father 
did, tome. We have no further connection.” 

‘*I don’t care about the property,” said Magdalen, 
impatiently. “ Bat weare sisters.” 

‘Through the weakness and dotage of wy father 
we are,” said Margaret Curtis, with concentrate! 
scorn in her eveu tones, ‘‘ But you never were a 
true Curtis. You have your mother’s pretty face and 
her weak principles.” 

“ Madam,” said the old minister, drawing himself 
up, though his lip quivered, “my daughter was as 
pure as she was beautiful, and she was the only love 
of your father. I have not yet forgiven the insolent 
pride that dared trample on her. My daughter's 
principles and heart were better than yours are. 
Beware how you traduce the dead!” 

Margaret Curtis turned upon the speaker a face 
white with anger. “ In my own house!” she almost 

ped. ‘ Insulted in my own house, and by such as 
he! Old man, before you speak of principles, or pre- 
sume to carry on your trade of preaching under this 


roof, recollect who d Magdalen to deceive 
her sister and only proper guardian, and what the 
consequences of that deceit were.” 

The old man shrank and dropped his head, 

During this brief conversation the bridegroom had 
stood with flashes of red and white alternating in his 
handsome face, his angry eyes fixed on their hostess. 
As she ceased his countenance underwent a sudden 
change as he resolved on & more exquisite revenge 
than any angry retort could have given him. Put- 
ting his arm around Magdalen he drew her fondly to 
his bosom. ‘Come, my darling ~ife!” he said. “It 
is time for us to go. Outside these walls lies the hap- 
piness for which we have waited and longed since 
first we met.” 

One flashing wave of red over Margaret Curtis’s 
face showed how sharp the pang was, the contrast 
between their blissand her Joneliness. The next in- 
stant she swept from the room without further 
greeting. 

With burning eyes she watched them down the 
avenue, that superb, stalwart form with the trem- 
bling old man leaning on one arm, and the graceful 
lady clinging te the other. She eaw him turn his 
face to look into the fair face upturned to his, and 
she knew that they smiled as their eyes met. Then 
as Magdalen turned her head to look again at the 
home she was leaving, Miss Curtis started back from 
the window. 

Magialen went out into the world like a bird from 
its cage. She was too happy and pleasure-loving to 
afflict herself long about her sister, or about anything 
else 80 long as she had her husband. If ever a trou- 
bled and remorseful thought came up, a yearning 
for something lost forever, she banished it as quickly 
as possible. Surely she could ask no more than she 
had. Her husband was fond and prond of her, and 
she adored hiro. He was rich and lavish, and there 
was no luxury wanting in their life. He loved gay- 
ety, and their life was a continual round of gayety. 
She loved admiration and power, and she had been 
immediately elected a leader in society, and set up as 
@ model of grace and beauty. Mrs. James Forsyth 
did not see how she could wish for anything more. 

if Margaret would be so odd, why she couldn't help 
it. She was sure she was ready for a reconciliation 
at any time, and sincerely forgave all her step-sister’s 
hard words. 





CHAPTER IV. 


WHEN Miss Lily Haven was eighteen yeara of age 
her adopted father took her to the city, Lily bad 
been teaxing bim to do so for years, but fur once had 
failed. Mr. Haven’s sister had strangely opposed the 
motion, and while she lived her counsels bad pre- 
vailed. But she died, and immediately the exodus 
wre achieved. 

Girls always like the city, and Willowdale was too 
stall a stage for Miss Haven's corquests. She had 
long since subjugated that place, and wept for other 
worlds to conquer. I don’t blame her. If people are 
willing to be enslaved, I wont cry out against the 
one who forges the fetters. 

Besides, as Lily pettishly observed, everybody had 
left Willowdele. The smart people never stayed there. 
Among others, Mason, Westly and Forsyth had left 
for goo, the two former now being established in the 
eity in professions. Mason was a professor in the 
university, whose classic shades were within a halt 
hour’s walk of B——. and Westly was just passin, 
bis examination previous to being admitted to 
bar. Both were highly spoken of, both had visited 
Willowdale every summer, and had shown an un- 
diminished love for their young foundling. Indeed, 
Lily knew that each one was waiting but for encour- 
agement bef>re speaking decisively (o her. She had 
to manage carefully to put off the understanding, 
for three lovers, or two even, were worth keeping. 


She wanted them to hang about and pet her, and not _ 


go off ina tragedy manner and never look at her 
again 

All three of the young men had passed through 
college creditably and together, but since that time 
their intimacy had flagged. Mason and Westly were 
in earviest. and looked upon life as an angel who 
would biess them if they wrerticd for it. Forsyth 
chosa to rest, and considered the world a pleasure- 
garden where they who would wight pluck fruits, 
and they who would might delve with hoe and spade. 
He laughed at the idea of shutting bimself up in a 
dusty office to study the argument in the great Huges 
and Muggs case, when at the door stood a stylish 
carriage with a beautiful woman lolling on the cush- 
ions waiting for him to take a seat by her and be 
whirled off bebind ber prancing horses. Every year 
Mr. and Mrs. Forsyth with a house fall of company 
went down to their place in Willowdale; but the 
young tnan preferred to join gander parties, fishing, 
and hunting, to go to crowded ho'zls at the sea:ide 
or among mountains, wherever a fair face or con- 
genial society attracted him. The Jast two years the 
whole family had spent in Europe. 

Oar Lily had seen these gay doings at Willowdale 
from a distance. The signal for the Forsyths’ com- 
ing down was the signa! for her to shut herself up in 
the house. She woul! not even go to church. 

‘* My dear,” says Mr. Haven, “ Mr. Forsyth was 
inquiring for you to-day, and wants you to come up 
and cali on his wife. I promised to take you.” 


“T shall not go,” pouted the girl. “I look so 
countrytied beside these ladies.” 

“Now, my darling,” begins the other. 

“Tt’s no use to talk,” interrupts Lily. “ When I 





am able to meet such peopie as equals, | will meet 
! 


them; not before.” 
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So she watched their whirling carriages, their 
pleasure-boats, their walkirg-parties, all their gay 
doings, from a distance, herself unseen, longing, as 
young girls cannot help, tor that polish and accom- 
plishment of manner which shouid fit her to be one 
of such society. 

‘*Only give me a chance,” she thought. “If I 
could live in the city and gradually learn city ways, 
without being mortified as I should to go among 
those people without preparation. All I want isa 
chance. I know I] am beautiful. I can’t help know- 
ing it.” 

Sure enough, she couldn’t, 

To thecity therefore they went. 

“Dear me! how small!” said Lily, contemplating 
the pretty house they were to live in. She had been 
driving past palatial residences, and they dwarfed 
this two-and-a-half story brick house terribly. 

“Itis the best we can afford,” Mr. Haven said, 
patiently. ‘* You know I have only an annuity, and 
am not well enough too business. Besides, I must 
save something out of my income for you.” 

She sighed, and submitted. 

But quietly as they lived, admiring eyes found the 
young beauty out. At first neighboring gentlemen 
cast admiring glances, sentimental or supercilious 
clerks, a struggling artist, a benevolent old gentle- 
map, a crack-brained, bald-headed bachelor, and the 
grocer’s book-keeper went into a mild, melancholy 
insanity on her account. Then fast and tashionable 
young men about town began to inquire who the 
deuce that yellow-faced old party was, and where he 
picked up that girl? 

“Demme, sir, she’s too handsome for anything but 
an actress or opera singer. Why didn’t we live in 
the good old times we read about, when a fellow 
could go with a party of followers and carry off such 
@ girl as that without asking anybody’s consent! 
She’s willing to be admired, I tell you. Find out 
who she is, and we’ll call. Gad, why isn’t she an 
actress?” 

The “ yellow-fuced old party” proved too good a 
guardian for these precious admirers, and even vexed 
Lily by his vigilance. So thoroughly did he keep 
such people at bay, the girl would have felt quite 
shut up but for Mrs. Cloudman. This lady affurded 
@ loophole of escape. 

Mrs. Cloudman was a gay young widow. She was 
rich, she was handsome, she was witty. Moreover, 
her beauty was not of a kind to rival Lily’s, but to 
set it off. The widow was a brunette, not strict and 
perfect in outline, but with a rich luxuriance, a soft, 
warm coloring, and a brilliancy of expression which 
silenced criticism. She had braids of black hair that 
were a marvel fur length and size; she had amethys- 
tine eyes that you thonght were black, so deeply- 
fringed were they, till you got her into a starry light 
@.d made her lift those laughing orbs to yours; she 
had a suave way of doing bold things, and she danced 
like Terpsichore. To see Mrs. Cloudman swimming 
through the waltz was to be unable to remove the 
eyes from her, was to bein love with her for the 
nonce. 

There were those among the upper ten who thought 
Mrs. Cloudman too coquettish,. who voted her fast, 
and who held aloof from intimacy, though they could 
not avoid an acquaintance; but on the whole she 
kept her place. Those women know how to be agree- 
able, and the best of us like to be amused. I doubt 
if the ancient Roman Lucretia, though an admirable 
woman, would have been in the main as entertaining 
@ companion as her namesake of Borgia. 

This lady had seen Lily at church, had inquired 
and found out whoshe was, and had immediately 
sought an acquaintance. She perceived that here 
was a terrible rival, and saw also the wisdom of 
keeping her under her own eyes, and watching her 
manoeuvres. Experienced ladies know that there 
are a thousand little ways of thwarting an enemy 
who is just under your nose, and that it is the wisest 
plan to keep such near enough for an occasional 
pinch. 

I suppose everybody has heard of the neat little 
stratagem of the Empress Josephine when she wish- 
ed to eclipse her beautiful rival and sister-in-law, 
Princess Pauline. ‘She ascertained that the princess 
was to wear a blue dress to a certain court ball on 
. the eve of taking place. Bien! Fancy the malicious 
royal lady laughing in her sleeves. When the ceru- 
lean robed princess entered the room, lovely as a 
goddess wrapped in a web of condensed ether, she 
perceived the empress clad in snowy garments, and 
seated upon a green sofa. If the beautiful Pauline 
did not turn every color of the rainbow it must have 
been because she was too thickly enamelled. Bat 
people must smile at court balls, and they must ap- 
proach and pay their respects to the royal lady, no 
matter of what color may be the sofa on which she 
sits. Fancy the sweetness of the smile with which 
Josephine greets her dear relative, and, as a distin- 
guished honor, insists on sharing the sofa with her. 
To refuse the compliments of imperial majesty is im- 
possible, and poor Pauline is forced to sit there, her 
beauty extinguished ina horror of green and blue, 
while the empress in her snowy robes shines out with 
the freshness and radiance of a dew-wet rose, un- 
troubled by any discordant coloring, her loveliness 
indeed enhanced by its neighborhood. I don’t won- 
der that Pauline rejoiced when her brother repu- 
diated a wite capable of such delightful malice. 

Mrs. Cloudman was a good tactician. “I can 
make her look faded,” she thought. “I can find out 
her weak points and display them. I can make her 
wear the wrong colors,” 

So the widow recollected an old acquaintance with 
Mr. Haven’s lost wife, fellin love with this charm- 


. 


her society, oftem taking her out to drive. 


wood road.” 


wore an ermine cape over her wine-colored dress. 
** Now if she will only wear blue or bright green. 
she’ll look like a rag,” thought the sch 





yellow and wine-color, her cheeks and her eyes. 
my own for it.” 


you ever see such a day for November?” 


kerchiefs in strips during that drive. 


girl so conspicuously to view. 


to scald her. 
which we stand to each other. _ John, drive slowly, 


called the handsomest couple in the city, perhaps in 
thecountry. But I hate two blondes together. Now 
what your mission in this town is, is to outshine that 
woman. I can’t, because we are so different we can 
both shine together. You are on her own ground, a 
golden blonde. Set your mind to the thing and it 
can be done. You have a more vivid skin, your 
eyes are a shade deeper, and your hair a purer gold. 
You are besides younger. She must be getting to- 
wards forty. Youcan make her appear like an vid 
woman if you like.” 

Lily’s color and eyes brightened. She was to see 
this beautiful woman nearer than she had ever seen 
her before. Besides, Mrs. Forsyth was always spoken 
of assuch a queen of beauty und loveliness, that the 
idea of being able to rival her set the girl’s heart in a 
flutter of excitement. 

“Mr. Forsyth resembles his son,” the widow went 
on, “only he is older and more superb. His hair is 
white, but his moustache has not yet changed, and 
his eyes are as blue as violets. His white hair does 
not look like age, but like ripeness. Just look at her 
as we pass, and see if you can imagine a more strik- 
ing picture of haughty self-sufficiency? She speaks 
to me in the coolest manner. When she was first 
married I flirted with her husband a little and she 
was wild. She is a soft dimpling dumpling, but 
go near her husband and she is a tigress. See, 
now!” 

Lily recognized immediately that patrician-look- 
ing gentleman whom she had known years before at 
Willowdale, who had often taken her on his knee, 
and played with her hair. But, as we have said, this 
was the first time she had come near his second wife, 
and she regarded her with an earnest gaze. 
Magdalen Forsyth did not look to be over thirty, 
but her form had gained a fuller curve, and her 
face an expression of serene pride. Habits of com- 
mand will show themselves, and the seven years 
of her married life- had been seven years of rule. 
Besides, there was a great deal of the Curtis pride in 
Magdalen, her sister to the contrary nutwithstand- 
ing, and perhaps it was quite as deep as Margaret’s, 
though not always so evident upon the surface. 

Mrs. Forsyth, like Lily, was dressed in black, but 
ascarlet Indian shawl was slipping back from her 
fine shoulders. Her bonnet also was black velvet, a 
mere band surrounding the face, and bringing out 
its fair curves and creamy color. The hair was still 
bright, though a slight shade had softened its earlier 
gold. A superbly beautiful woman she was, who 
smiled with a slow sweetness on recognizing ac- 
quaintances here and there. 

Mrs. Forsyth had recognized Mrs. Cloudman’s car- 
riage, and had meant to see it only in time to give 
the widow the very coolest greeting. But glancing 
at the other, her eyes were held by that vision of an 
ineffable face that was gazing intently at her. 

Mrs. Forsyth admired beauty, and she had never 
before seen suv beautiful a face. Besides, the intent- 
ness with which Lily regarded her was striking. 
Neither removed their eyes from the other till they 
had passed, then both exclaimed. 

“What a beautiful woman!” exclaimed Lily. “I 
could be willing to kiss her hand. I don’t wonder 
you hate her; one must either hate or adore such a 
person.” 

Redwood road is the fashionable drive of B—, 
and on this beautiful autumn day everybody was 
out. Among others, a sulky was driven past our two 
friends, the gentleman bowing to Mrs. Cloudman, 
but looking at her companion. 
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“Td like to trample her with my horses!” mutter- 


ing girl, and insisted on having as much as possible of ed the widow to herself, at this new and most strik- 


* Coulin’t wait two minutes,” she called up at the 
window one day. ‘ Come out fora drive on the Red- | man, after he had passed. * How dare Mrs. Cloud- 


Lily flew joyfully to prepare, and the widow sat captivate me? That face is like alily. Lily—Lily— 
outside in her carriage speculating. The barouche | by Jove! I haveit! I might have known—” 
in which she sat had yellow cushions, and the lady 


The door of the house opened, and Miss Haven | man was saying, entirely ignorant that Lily knew 
stepped out slowly, drawing on her gloves. The | perfectly well. ‘ His occupation is to break hearts. 
widow swore a little oath at sight of her. How did | Beware of him. I see him give the killing look that 
that girl get so much art? A basque of black velvet | usually precedes an attack.” 
closely fitted her lithe shape, and from beneath it 
trailed folds of heavy black silk. A little black vel- | rippling mane afiow beside the speaker’s carriage, 
vet hat bound her pearly forehead and golden web of | and the next instant a gentleman bent to look into 
hair, her one touch of color—a flaming scarlet wing wt | their faces. 
the temple—quite extinguishing Mrs. Cloudman’s 


“ D—— her!” muttered the widow, “I have a 
mind to break her neck before 1 come back. I’d risk | ingly, while Lily flushed and smiled, then leaned 


**My darling,” she said, aloud, “I am charmed to 
find you at home. Everybody is out driving. Did | not care to have her title explained, or have the 


The Widow Cloudman tore one of her best hand- 
Everybody | In a week he was dead, and she alone in the world 
who met them turned to look at her companion, and | It was all like a dream, the brief glimpse of gayety 
people even in bowing to her kept their eyes fixed on | and triumph, and this utter darkness. Grief was 
the radiant face by her side. She was terribly afraid | new to her, and she did not know how to bear it. 
that she might have made a mistake in bringing this | She was only haltf-conscious that Mrs. Cloudman or- 


“My darling,” she said, ‘‘I am going to show you | knew that George Mason had wiped her tears and 
the woman Ihate. Itis delightful. I have thoughts | tried to comfort her, that Philip Westly had stood in 
of throwing vitriol in her face, or hiring somebody | speechless distress holding her hand, that James 
it is quite tragical, the relation in | Forsyth had put his arm about her and kissed her 


and make the horses prance their best past that | guardian. Ah! she remembered that kiss! Mason 
green gladstone. Now, dear, mark the two persons | was with her in the carriage at the funeral, for Mr. 
in that carriage, the gladstone with cream-colored | Haven had no relatives, and when they got home 
horses. They are Mr. and Mrs. Forsyth. They are | again he took her hand and led her into the house. 


ing proof of her utter eclipse. 
““Who is she? I ought to know,” said the gentle- 


man sit by such a creature as that if she wishes to 


Mr. James Forsyth’s prancing, satin-smooth little 
black mare reared upright, and turned her head 
» | Obediently to retrace her steps down the drive. 
“That was James Forsyth, Junior,” Mrs. Cloud- 


A black mare was tossing her head and setting her 


** Mrs. Cloudman, I arrest you in the name of the 
commonwealth. You are abducting my mermaid.” 
“ Your mermaid!” repeated the widow, won:er- 


over the carriage side to touch his extended hand. 
“We are old school-friends,” said Lily. She did 


widow know that she was nobody’s child. 
Lily went home that day and found Mr. Haven ill. 


dered her mourning, and came twice to see her, she 


cheek as she hung over the lifeless form of her lost 


Mason had been appointed her guardian by Mr. 
Haven, and had charge of the little savings that had 
been made for her. He and Westly took counsel 
together. The money was not enough to support 
her, and they did not want her to know that. She 
was their charge. They would give her a sufficient 
income till she should marry, and let her suppose 
that she was receiving only her own. By mutual 
consent they left Forsyth out of the affair. They 
felt involuntarily that he was not the one to delicate- 
ly betriend a beautiful girl like Lily. 

“Who wanted him to come in!” thought the girl, 
pettishly. “‘ James would have come if he hadn’t. 
1 suppose he means to offer himself.” 

She went up stairs while he waited below, and 
stepped directly to the glass. How very becoming 
mourning was to her! Soon the whole it was not so 
bad—but poor, dear papa! 

Here she cried alittle, but soon shook the tears 
away thatshe might see more plainly the contrast 
between that sombre fold of crape and the pure rose- 
white of the cheek it lay against. She half-dropped 
her eyes and tried to see how she must have looked 
while the minister read the service. Then she put 
her head on one side and raised her handkerchief to 
her eyes, going through the ceremony again, then she 
shed a few more real tears for her lost friend. Lastly 
she smoothed her hair and, went down stairs a little 
more good-natured than she came up, but also a little 
nervous. She had not yet told Mason that she was 
going to Mrs. Cloudman’s the very next day to stay 
with her all winter, and she knew he wouldn’t like 
it. Somehow, Mason didn’t seem to like the widow, 
though she was very gracious to him, and always 
spoke of her in a very cool and reserved manner. 
Entering the room where her friend awaited her, 
Lily Haven looked like a grieved peri. Her face was 
plaintive and pale, her eyes languid with tears, and 
there was something tragical in the look of her un- 
relieved black dress. % 
The impulse of any man would have been to com- 
fort and protect such beautiful and touching distress. 
How much more would he feel that impulse who had 
loved her trom his boyhood up! 

“My poor little Lily!” he said, “ you look like a 
flower after a storm.”’ 

It was quite a poetical address for George Mason, 
who usually eschewed figurative language, and it 
pleased the girl. Moreover, Mason was fine-looking, 
something solid and reliable in his expression, and 
she knew that he was highly respected, and consid- 
ered a rising man. On the whole she felt inclined to 
be gracious. 

Half an hour later he stood up to go. He was very 
pale now, and his face had a set, stern look. It wasa 
new expression for this girl to see there, and she was 
disconcerted, and almost frightened. His general 
look was mild and grave; but few faces were capable 
of expressing so much severity, so much more indeed 
than was meant. He had a granite regularity of 
feature, something inflexible in the straight and 
rather thin mouth when it was closed, a stiffening of 
the form and a hardening of the eyes. L woking at 
him then, one realized that George Mason had a de- 
termined will, and a strong and unbending sense of 
justice. But half of this was now an effurt to control 
himself. He did not choose to utter the groan that 
rose to his lips, or to give voice to the wild thoughts 
that surged up as he saw the sweetest hope of his life 
godown. He realized how vain all pleadings would 
be. But he stood and looked at his lost darling with 
that gaze in which love and hate seemed locked in a 


would never again caress, marking the downy curve 
of the cheek which had nestled many a time against 
his breast, but would never rest there again, the 
dewy mouth which he had so often kisse 1, the grace- 
ful form which his arm had clasped ogain and again. 
He saw there the object around which his thoughts 
had clung for years, where all his plans of life and 
hopes of happiness centered. 

**T will not accuse you of having deceived me, 
Lily,” he said, at length, speaking with an effort. 
“But you must have seen my meaning and my 
wishes, and surely it would have been wiser to have 
treated me with less kindness. I took all for en- 
couragement. But that is past now, and I do not 
want to fret about it. I only speak to warn you not 
to allow another to mak- cue same mistake. I will 
not trouble you by again returning to this subject. 
If you want me for anything, still look on me as yo F 
friend ever the same. I am one of the three guardixns, 
you know,” he said with a sickly smile, as he turned 
to go. 

** You will come to see me?” she faltered, looking at 
him with pleading eyes. 

‘IT do not like to visit Mrs. Cloudman’s,” he said, 
rather coldly. ‘ She is not a person whom I respect, 
or like to have you with. And even had I no ob- 
jection to her, you must own, Lily, that it is best fur 
me to see as little as possible of you.” 

But Lily did not choose to own anything of the 
sort. What was the good of being loved if one’s 
lovers were not always at hand in case they wight 
be wanted? 

* You are cruel to desert me!” she cried, covering 
her face with her hands. ‘‘ How was I to know that 
you would be unbappy? I was used to being with 
you, and I was fond of you. Would you have been 
happier if I had been cool with you these three years 
back?” 

He made no reply. There was no use in arguing 
the matter. - 

* Just now when I most need friends you desert 
me!” she sobbed. 

‘You might have some little thought for me,” he 
said, reproachfully. ‘‘ You ask me to keep my pain 
fresh, and not try to forget it.” 

She only sank into a chair and wept. She knew 
that she was selfish, and this was her last argument, 
words failing. 

He could not see her unmoved. 

“*Dear child, don’t grieve so!” he said, touching 
her shoulder. ‘If you want so much to see me, at 
any time write and I will come when I need not see 
her. There, there, dear, give me a smile before I 
go.”” 

* O, thank yon!” she said, rising and clasping her 
hands over his arm. ‘I will send for you some 
time.” 

Speaking thus, she was leaning against his shoul- 
der in the old@familiar way. Mason stood erect, only 
submitting to her caress, his eyes tixed on her face, 
his own face crimson. 

She looked up to see the meaning of his silence. 

* Lily,” he said, hastily, “‘ you must love me better 
than you think. You couldn’t refuse an offer of 
marriage from aman, aud then come and lean on 
him in that way if you didn’t unconsciously love 
him. You should not stand so with one whom you 
will not marry.” 

The girl started from him indignant and haughty. 

“*T have always known you. I am used to being 
familiar with you,” she exclaimed, angrily. 

“That is true,” he replied, and the color all drop- 

ped out of his face as he spoke. “ But you are a 
young woman now, and no child. Let me warn you. 
Lily, as a friend. A you=g woman should be more 
reserved in such matters. Whateverman you may 
now, or in the future prefer, would feel illy pleased to 
see you standing thus with me, even though we may 
have been friends from childhood.” 
She stood silent and blushing, confounded and an- 
gry, yetsorry to lose him, and longing now more 
than ever for his tenderness, since it was retused her. 
“I couldn’t have spoken so to you if I had not 
suffered, dear,” he said, ina faint voice; and before 
she was aware her hand was caught, one fiery kiss 
pressed on it, then she was alone. 





CHAYTER V. 

THERE were times when Mrs. Cloudman could 
have bitten her own head off for having been such a 
foul as to invite Lily to her house. It was almost 
more than she could bear, and yet, bear it she must, 
and with asmiie. Fiue entertainment it was for her 
to see gentlemen squinting up to her parlor window 
where Lily sat, or staring after her carriage when 
they went out to ride, or grouped about the church- 
door to stare as they came out A finvé appetizer It 
was in the morning to see this girl come down to the 
breakfast-table as fresh as a rose, when she herself 
always looked like a hag in the morning. But Mrs. 
Cloudman was a heroine in her way, and nearly 
smothered herself in choking down her own bile, or 
wheu it came up in spite of her, giving it dexter- 
ously a turn which would not offend her gutat. 

To Lily’s mind her hostess was kindness iteelf. She 
was quite charmed with the widow’s delightful ways 
and elegant style of living. T=> be sure, she had at 
first been a very Jittle shocked at sume things, but 
she laid that to her country breeding, and tried to 
get over such fvolish scruples as quickly as possible. 
Mrs. Cloodman did not show that modesty when 
alune with her friend which was decorous in society, 
and she said some most surprising things, and ex- 
plained matters with a freedom which wade this 








silent struggle; seeing the soft, brigt locks which he 


young girl’s cheeks barn. She could, moreover, give 


















































voice to quite a smart little oath ifshe were * 
vexed, and could rake up very unsavory st: 
garding some of the most stylish people |. 
Lily was astounded to learn what diagracefu 
some people could do, and yet keep & fee 
ciety. Besides these, Mrs. Cloudman cou! 
wine with anybody, and never went to bed 
first getting tipsy. At first, Lily had posit 
clined to acquire this latter habit, but it 
many weeks before she very willingly t 
whiskey punch on going to bel, and her seco: 
of wine before the after-dinner nap. She fou 
that when she felt vexed or out of spirits ab 
thing, a glass of something warm wonde: 
lieved her feelings. Mrs. Cloudman laugh: . 
sleeve to see this girl getting to be as fond | 
as she herself was, with less resolution to ! 
rowin tite. 
, But + bag set Forsyth, the widow wo: 
warned and spared her, bat the thought of! . 
her frantic. After her kind, and with all her 
Mrs. Cloudman loved this man, and but for . 


would have been sure of him. To be sur 
ready it was known that his futher had 
but she did believe that if others would k: 
she saw her only dangerous rival. Coul:. 


several years her junior, but that did no 
that if ar: 
pay debts for him, and had said 
might go to jail. James Forsyth was fon: 
living, and he was too indolent to do anyt) 
was just the wife he wanted. She could ¢ 
” luxurious home, and his father’s allowance 
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voice to quite a smart little oath if she were suddenly 
vexed, and could rake up very unsavory stories re- 
garding some of the most stylish people in town. 
Lily was astounded to learn what disgraceful things 
some people could do, and yet keep a footing in so- 
ciety. Besides these, Mrs. Cloudman could drink 
wine with anybody, and never went to bed without 
tirst getting tipsy. At first, Lily had positively de- 
clined to acquire this latter habit, but it was not 
many weeks before she very willingly took her 
whiskey punch on going to bei, and her second glass 
of wine before the after-dinner nap. She found, too, 
that when she felt vexed or out of spirits about any- 
thing, a glass of something warm wonderfully re- 
lieved her feelings. Mrs. Cloud laughed in her 
sleeve to see this girl getting to be as fond of liquor 
as she herself was, with less resolution to resist the 
growing appetite. 

But for James Forsyth, the widow would have 
warned and spared her, but the thought of him made 
her frantic. After her kind, and with all her strength, 
Mrs. Cloudman loved this man, and but for Lily she 
would have been sure of him. To be sure, he was 
several years her junior, but that did not matter. 
She was rich, and he bad only an allowance. Al- 
ready it was known that his futher had refused to 
pay debts for him, and had said that if arrested, he 
might go to jail. James Forsyth was fond of high 
living, and he was too indolent to do anything. She 
was just the wife he wanted. She could give hima 
luxurious home, and his father’s allowance continued 
he might spend as he pleased. She knew as well as 
if he had told her, that he had been thinking this 
over; and she knew that there was no other match 
so good for him in a pecuniary point of view. She 
did not believe that he really and deeply loved her, 
but she did believe that if others would keep out of 
her way he would love her in some sort, and she was 
glad to get him on any conditions. In Lily Haven 
she saw her only dangerous rival. Could this girl 
fascinate him so that he would be willing to throw 
prudence to the winds and marry her? The con- 
stant fear, the alternations of hope and despair, did 
not sweeten the widow’s temper, or tempt her to keep 
pure this girl whom she had taken under her charge. 

She could see that Lily loved this lover of hers, and 
that she tried all her little wiles to attract him, and 
even when he seemed most disregardful of her 
friend and most attentive to her, Mrs. Cloudman had 
a haunting suspicion that there was an understand- 
ing between them. She had heard whispered words 
of fondness when they had not known that she was 
near, had seen smiles, and glances, and hand pres- 
sures. 

‘*Q, if she were dead!” whispered the widow, with 
foam of rage on her lips. 

Lily was lying in bed up stairs, and Mrs. Cloud- 
wan had been dosing her in the most affectionate 
manner. The girl had taken cold and was not teel- 
img well, and her hostess had just administered her 
cure-all, a strong whiskey-punch. 

‘*] shall be free of her tur one good hour,” she 
thought, going down stairs to find James Forsyth in 
the parlor. 93 

“1 am sorry that you will not be able to see Miss 
Haven tu-day,” she said, culdly, affecting nut to see 
his pr.-ffered hand, and seating herself without ask- 
ing hiv: to sit. She had tound oat that Lily wore his 
miniature in her bosom. 

“I asked for you,” said the gentleman, softly. “I 
always ask for you.” 

She gave her shoulder an impatient hitch, and be- 
gan to turn over the leaves of a magazine. 

He drew a chair to the arm of hers, and seated 
himself by her side. Still she would not notice him, 
though her cheeks began to color. 

He leaned and took the book from her, holding her 
hand in his, his other arm surrounding her. ‘“ Myra, 
my dearest!” he said, in that rich, soft voice of his, 
“why will you be so fuolish? Lily is an old friend 
and pet of mine. How can you be jealous of such a 
child? Itis 1 rather who should be jealous. What 
is this I hear of an Italian count who has come here 
from Washington to see you?” 

* Count Grassini has offered himself to me,” she 
said, her eyes bright beneath the lowered lids as she 
told the lie. ‘ 1am to answer him to-morrow.” 

**Let me dictate that answer,” her companion 
whispered, his tuir locks brushing her black ones. 
“Tell him that you cannot entertain his proposal, as 
you are already engaged to me.” 

Lily was waked from a heavy slumber By hearing 
Mrs. Cloudman enter her room. The widow’s eyes 
were as bright as jewels, and her face was wreathed 
in smiles. 

“ Have you slept well, dear?” she asked, sweetly. 

“ T have slept too heavily,” the girl said, languidly. 
‘* Whiskey always makes me feel so dull. Have you 
slept?” 

‘Slept? no!” cried the other, claspiag her hauds. 
** But [have dreamed!” 

Lily looked at her companion and began to tremble. 
She noticed the triumph in her air. She well un- 
derstood the rivalry between them. What, save one 
thing, could so elate Mrs. Cloudman? 

“Thave such news to tell you!” said the lady, 
bending to kiss her cheek. “ I know that you must 
have suspected before, and will gladly congratulate 
me. lhave this afternoon promised to marry James 
Forsyth. We have had a tacit engagement for some 





alone to ask my promise. Whose carriage is that?” 


looking out the window, that she might not be 
obliged to notice Lily; for at the first word the girl 


“Good for you!” muttered the widow, glancing : 
back to the bed, and seeing that white, senseless face | 
still lying where she had left it. ‘ You would have 
made me suffer that. See how you like it yourself.” 
Lily stirred and moaned faintly with returning 
consciousness. The other opened the window and 
put her head out.a moment, then drew it in. 

“I thought there was a runaway horse, but I find 
there isn’t,” she said. “Are you going to get up 
now, or will you sleep longer?” 

“T will sleep longer,” said the girl, in a faint 
whisper. 

“Tl send you some more punch, shall I?” said 
the widow, going. ‘‘ Youare tired out, and may as 
well get all the rest you can. Will you have it 
strong?” 

“Yes, strong!” Lily said, with a shiver. 

Anything for forgetfulness! 

For a week the poor girl kept her bed, moaning 
and weeping when alone, sleeping only when over- 
come by liquor. She passed the first seven days of 
her disappointment in a night ‘e of only semi-con- 
sciousness. The illness she plead was a cold, and this 
excuse Mrs, Cloud pted and repeated 
“Little weak fool!” she muttered, leaving Lily’s 
chamber. ‘‘ She means to excite his sympathy. If 
there is anything I hate, it is a puling woman who 
cries till a man takes pity on her. If I catch her 
practising any of her arts on him, I believe I'll kill 
her! One comfort, she can’t leave her room to- 
day.” 

Mrs. Cloudman was obliged to go out of town that 
day on business, but before going she administered 
the inevitable dram to her patient, then left an order 
with the servant. 

“If Mr, Forsyth calls, tell him that I will be back 
this evening. If he asks to see Miss Haven, say that 
sbe is not well enough to see any one.” 

But Lily also had her determination. She slyly 
poured out the liquor, and as soon as the widow had 
left the house, got up and dressed herself. She would 
see her old friend if he should call. Surely he must 
have some explanation to make. 

And when James Forsyth came up the street, 
there was her pale, beautiful face in the parlor win- 
dow. 

Mrs. Cloudman got through her business in less 
than half the time she expected, and catching the 
next train, hurried back to the city. She felt uneasy. 
James had been very square the evening before, and 
had asked if he was never to see Lily again. How 
did she know but he might insist on seeing her in his 
lady’s absence? 

Reaching her house she ran up the steps and let 
herself in with a latch-key. No one was in sight, but, 
listening a moment, she beard a low sound of voices 
in the parlor, voices of her lover and of Lily. For 
one instant she grasped the door-knob with the in- 
tention of confronting them, but she checked the 
impulse. She could tell by their voices that they 








stepmother resolved that there should be as little as 
possible. 

* [have put a bottle of whiskey and a couple of 
bottles of sherry into your trunk,” whispered the 
widow to Lily. “ You'll get nothing of the kind 
there, except a thimbleful of wine at dinner, though 
I don’t doubt madam takes it in her own chamber. 
Whenever you want more, come to me.” 

Mrs. Forsyth had no children, and she immediate- 
ly got herself into a state of infatuation with the 
beautiful young guest. 

“{ wish James had fancied her instead of Mrs. 
Cloudman,” she said to her husband. “I believe the 
widow angled for him.” 

“Of course she angled for him,” said the gentle- 
man, with a shrug. ‘* Women almost always do 
angle fur men. But James never could marry a poor 
girl.” 

Mrs. Forsyth looked at her husband as he sat un- 
folding bis paper. 

“ But James’s father married a poor girl,” she said, 
softly. 

He looked up at her, a fair, smiling woman in the 
prime of her beauty. Hesmiled. Mr. Forsyth was 
getting towards sixty years of age, but he often found 
hiaself in love with his wife. 

**T was in love with a poor girl,” hesaid, holding 
out his hand to her; “and I had riches enough for 
both.” 

Whether it was well or ill for her, our heroine was 
learning self-control, and to conceal her emotions. 
Formerly her arts had been the arts of a child, now 
they grew to be the arts of a woman who had a secret 
to hide. She did not choose that the world should 
say she was pining tora man who did not care enough 
for her to marry her. Still less could she bear the 
half-hinted pity of Mra. Cloudman. 

For Mrs. Cloudman was in triumphant spirits. She 
fancied that she had the girlin her power. Lily had 
caused her suffering enough. Now let her look to 
herself. “She will hang herself!” muttered the 
widow, with vindictive exultation. 

Mrs. Cloudman was not the only one who watched 


but loose at their foundations. They w 1 with 
the swell of this oppressive love, and it needed but 
some sudden rise in the tide to sweep them away al- 
together. 

For young Forsyth, if he had trifled before, he was 
in earnest now, for the time, at least. While he 
could choose, he was in a measure careless, but, once 
bound, he felt his chains hateful. He would have 
given more than he had ever owned to be freed from 
his entanglement with Mrs. Cloudman. 

When he had first engaged himself to the widow, 
Lily had been in a measure obscure, but now she 
shone on him with a mocking splendor. The man 
who could make ber his wife would be prouder than 
he who would wed a million in gold. The estima- 
tion in which she was held by others taught him her 
value. 

““Omy God! if I were tree!” he muttered. ‘‘ What 
an infernal fool I was! 1 do believe Myra is forty 
years old. She made me propose. I didn’t want to. 
Confound her, I’ve a great mind to poison her. See 
that beautiful creature! I believe people are crazy 
about her. Thatsmile! There never was another 
mouth, another face like that. By Jove! I'd like to 
take her to Europe and drive through the streets of 
Paris with her! I wish she wouldn’t put her hand 
on Phil Westly’s arm. It pleases him too well. Why 
wont she look this way? Is she forgetting me? my 
beauty!” 

[COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.] 
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these two. Another pair of bright eyes found it hard 
not to follow them, and anuther mouth closed more 
closely when he fuund them together. 
Philip Westly was one of Mrs. Forsyth’s favorites, 
and a frequent visitor of hers. Indeed, since James 
was engaged, the lady had rather set her heart on 
Lily’s marrying Philip. She knew such affairs too 
well to urge her wishes, but contented herself with 
being as charming as possible with the two, and giv- 
ing them every opportunity to meet. It did not seem 
that either was unwilling, yet there was a strange 
holding back apparent, In fact, Philip was learning 
that hardest of lessons, distrust of the object most 
beloved. Lily knew that James was engaged, yet 
she seemed to have an understanding with him her- 
self. 

One day Philip spoke of this to Mason. 

*Confound the fellow!” he said, with a fierce em- 





were in the back parlor, and alittle library t 
ed that with the hall where she stood. She softly 


into the parlor. The two sat on a sofa near the door, 
the gentleman with his arm around his companion, 
Lily with her head on his bosom. 
“S» you see, dearest,” he was saying, “it could 
not be helped. If you or I had anything to live on, I 
could never have done it, but I must have a rich 


that we love no less. And I must see you sometimes. 
look. She more than suspects.” 


“TI know she watches me,” said Lily, weeping. 
** But I don’t know where to go.”” 


that I love you above all others. Give mea smile.” 
could see no harm in anything he said or did. That, 
he had been a young god, she could not have raised 


more adoring eyes to his fave, or trusted him more 
entirely. 


shut, and Mrs. Cloudman heard Lily go up stairs. 


guess if she is a women to forgive such treachery. 

But she never dreamed of giving up her promised 
husband. Her one thought was to ruin her rival, 
and in time she was sure it could be done. “Give 
her rope enough, and she will hang herself,” sneered 


my own control.” 


slight as soon as possible? 


Mrs. Cloudman started up under the pretence of | And the day after the note, came Mrs, Forsyth her-| her coat of mail with careful and painful tingers, 
self to call on Mrs. Cloudman, and take Lily home| lie linked tolie, sometimes recklessly, sometimes with 
with her. The new engagement had been announced, | sobs and tears, sometimes in a rapture of stolen 





Why do you stay here? She will watch our every laid aside, how thin and worn his tace had become in 


“Leave that to me,” said the young man. “My| Philip’s eyes flashed out, then were dimmed with 
mother has taken a violent fancy to you. Ifshe un-| @ sudden rush of tears. 
derstands your position, Iam sure she would like to| “* Dear old fellow!” he almost sobbed, and the two 
have you with her. Now I must go. Believe always | grasped hands. 


Poor, weak girl! Such was her infatuation, she ** Lily will not ‘listen to reason or advice. I have 


whatever Mrs. Cloudman might be, he was treating | warning her against Mrs, Cloudman, aud she resent- 
her basely, Lily would not allow herself to think, If} ed my interference. She must go her way. Butif 
that fellow makes her any trouble, let him beware of 


He kissed her fondly, then the two crossed the | had set himself tasks to do at night. It was not 
room in a half embrace, and disappeared from the | wholesome for a fellow to go wandering about his 
eyes of the watcher. Inf a minute the front door | lady’s house in the dark hours, getling into scrapes 


Look at the widow’s eyes, look at the full, yet| tentions. Colleges would straighten up their hydra- 
sharply-curved lip, look at the swelling throat, and | heads were they to hear that their dignified professor 


the widow. “And for him, perhaps I shall not love | loss of sleep, and the chance that he might watch 
him forever. I have a presentiment thatI may some| the wrong window, and adore the shadow of Betty 
day weary ofhim. Then I will turn him off without | the housemaid, instead of that of the mistress of his 
pity. Thank goodness, my property is entirely under | heart. In short, George Mason found many reasons 


Mrs. Cloudman showed the proper mingling of de- | homesick yearning to pass unseen the house that 
light and regret when Mrs. Forsyth’s invitation came | held her, and look and breathe a prayer toward the 
for Lily to visit her. Mr. Forsyth had said that she | window behind which she slept. He had seen her 
was a little pet of bis long ago, and she was also an| once or twice. If Forsyth’s engagement pained her, 
old triend of James’s. Wou!d she forget how slight the | he thought, she does not show it. 
time, but he took the first opportunity on seeing me | acquaintance had been with herself, and make it less Poor Lily! He did not know that she had learned 


phasis. ‘I can scarcely keep my hands off of him. 


entered this library, and looked through the keyhole | 1 wish I had a pretext for shooting him.” 


** Why, what harm has he done?” asked Mason, 
with an appearance of calmness. 


at being called on to explain. 


wife and you a rich husband. But now and always | her in his way, and, Mason, I believe that Lily wor- | he was 
we love each other. Even if we are obliged to treat | Ships the ground that scamp walks on.” 
each other ever 80 coldly in public, we shall know] Ending, Philip Westly’s face was pale, and his 


companion saw, now that his sprightly manner was 


the last few months. 
“ Phil, my boy,” he said, impulsively, ‘ this hurts 
both of us equally. Lily refused me last fall.” 


“« We cannot help ourselves,” said Mason, at length. 


spoken to her twice, once about James, and once 


me!” 
Poor Mason had tried his best. He had worked, he 


with policemen, and being accuse! of burylarious in- 


of mathematics was seen last night at one o’clock in 
the grip ofa city guardian, who found him standing, 
in front of Mr. So-and-so’s house, watching the win- 
dows, evidently with an eye to the spoons. Then 
there were colds and beadaches in q' of 





up in arms and clamorous against the passionate, 


to cover the heartache with a smile. She bad wrought 


His tor, Anthony Stoddard, emigrated from the 
west of England, and came to Boston about 1639. His 
father, Anthony Stoddard, removed to Lanesborough, 
Massachusetts, in 1763. In 1779, at the age of seven- 
teen, he entered the American army as a private, 
and was mustered into the service at West Point, ty 
G 1 Baron Steub He remained in the ser- 
vice until the disbandment of the army in 1783, when 
he returned home a non-commissioned officer at 
twenty years of age. In the spring of 1784, he re- 
mover to Boston, and obtained a clerkship in the 
ottice of the Supreme Court, under Charles Cushing, 
clerk of that court, and a brother of the Chief Justice 
William Cushing. 

In 1787, during the rebellion in Massachusetts, un- 
der Captain Daniel Shays, Major Stoddard was com- 
missi ned as an ensign, and was active in suppress- 
ing it. Daniel Shays, the leader in the insurrection, 
had been a captain in the army of the Revolution. 
Their forces were captured and dispersed, and an end 
put to the outbreak in February, 1787; Shays retired 
to Sparta, in New York. In his old age a pensicn 
of twenty dollars a month was granted bim for his 





Philip gave himself an impatient shake, as if angry | services during the Revolution, 


In 1791, Mr. Stoddard went to Europe; upon his 


‘I don’t know as he’s done any harm, but he’d | return from England, in 1793, he returned to the 
like to. He’s trying to fool Lily. I suppose he likes | study of law, and was aiimitted to practice. In 1798, 





issioned by President John Adams a 
captain of the second regiment of artillerists and en- 
gineers, and in 1807, was promoted to the rank of 
major. In 1805, he was appointed commandant of 
Upper Louisiana. by Governor Clairborne of the 
“‘ Mississippi Territory,” and under that authority 
he repaired to St. Louis to receive the surrender 
from the French authorities of that portion of the 
newly-ceded territory, together with the public 
archives. 

Here, for a consicerable time he exercised all the 
powers of government to the acceptance of the inhab- 
itants. After a residence of two or three years, he 
returned to Washington. He was afterwards sta- 
tioned at New York, and in the garrisons in that 
vicinity, until the commencement of the war of 1812. 
Major Stoddard was selected from the engineer corpe, 
and ordere! to Pittsburg to superintend and for- 
ward from that military station the military stores 
which should be judged nece--ary for the prosecution 
of the campaign. On the surrender of General Wil- 
liam Hull, at Detroit, the emergency was so pressing 
and Fort Meigs being so important as a military y st 
for the protection of the settlements south of the 
Ohio, that he was ordered to repair to that post, and 
prepare it for a defence against the attack of the com- 
bined British and Indian forces. It was doubtless 
owing greatly to Major Stoddard’s judicious and 
scientific preparation of the fort for attack, that Gen- 
eral Harrison was enabled to make bis successful de- 
fence. During the siege, in 1813, Major Stoddard re- 
ceived a wound, of which he died, at the age of fifty- 
one. 





PIETY AND COOKERY, 

“T’ve nothing to say again’ her piety, my dear; 
but I know very well I shouldn’t like her to cook 
my victuals. When a man comes in hungry an’ tie!, 
piety wont feed him, I reckon. Hard carrots will lie 
heavy on his stomach, piety or no piety. I called in 
one day when she was dishin’ up Mr. Tryan’s dinner, 
an’ could see the potatoes was as watery as water, 
It’s right to be speritial—I'm no enemy to that; but 
I like my potatoes mealy. I don’t see as anybtody’ll 
go to heaven the sooner for not digestin’ their 








and some cordiality was necessary, although James’s | delight. Her principles were those of a child, and 


dinner.” 




















"i i turned white and sunk back upon the pillow. 
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Methinks it were a happy life 
To be no better than a simple swain.— Henry Vi. 


They are building steel-clad navies 
By the waters of the East, 
They are chasing tawny warriors 
By the forests of the West; 
They have bridged for thought the caverns 
Where the ocean monsters lie, 
And the commons talk with princes 
Down among the finny fry. 


But I ask not of their wonders, 
If they be or be not so, 

And in very truth I’m caring 
Quite as little as I know. 

Reach my hopes and expectations 
Little further than I see; 

But I feel a sweet face o'er me, 
And another at my knee. 


They may fashion iron navies 
By the never-resting deep, 
And the world may know not quiet 
Till the nations fall asleep; 
They may tell me I am idle, 
That I loiter life away ; 
Bat I feel that I am living 
A more real life than they. 


Recollections of the War. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





[Nore By THE EpIToR.—We copy from the Galaxy 
for Qctober the subjo’ned sketch by our popular 
contributor, JAMES FRANKLIN FIrTTs, Esq., author 
of ‘‘RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WAR,” as being pe- 
culiarly appropriate to make one of the series of 
sketches in this department. We do this the more 
readily, that our readers may see for themselves 
that Mr. Fitts’s articles are appreciated by first 
class magazines as well as by our best literary 
papers. No. 8iof the regular series, entitled, ‘‘ In- 

idents in the Sh juab Valley,’’ will be publish- 
ed next week.) 





THE hero of the remarkable adventures which I 
am about to detail is a native of Chenango County, 
New York, by name Dennis Thompson. In August, 
1862, he entered the army as First Sergeant of Com- 
pany I, One Hundred and Fourteenth New York 
Volunteers. In October, 1864, with which time we 
have now to deal, he had been made lieutenant, 
after two years of good service in and out of his regi- 
ment. On the memorable day of Cedar Creek we find 
him in command of a subiivision of the ambulance 
train of the Nineteenth Army Corps, apparently pro- 
tected, by virtue of his duty, from all the hazards of 
action; but, as the event proved, destined to glean 
his full share of stern experience from the disasters 
and triumphs of that bloody field. He disappeared 
in the first shock of the morning, swept mysteriously 
away in the raging tempest of surprise and slaughter 
that broke upon our camps before the dawn. He 
returned in one week from that day, with as strange 
and exciting a tale of captivity and escape as I have 
ever chanced to hear. 1 will relate it as he told it to 
me the night after his return, sitting by a camp fire 
which burned upon the spot where the battle had 
raged the hottest, and within a stone’s throw of hun- 
dreds of graves of our dead comrades, sleeping where 
they fell. That the narrative is truthful in every 
word, I, knowing the man, can fearlessly avow. 

The stone mansion just over the slope there was 
Sheridan’s headquarters before the figut. I suppose 
you know, also, that those stumps by the turnpike, 
less than a mile north of us, and just south of 
Middletown, mark the place where Belle Grove stood 
before the axes of our men made fuel of it. 

On the morning of the 19th our ambulance train 
was parked there, well to the rear, as you see, and 
perfectly safe, for all that could be conjectured as 
likely to happen to an army. I was sound asleep, 
like everybody around me, when the firing of Ker- 
shaw’s advance broke out on the left, beyond Middle- 
town, and was instantly awakened by it. I was up 
and dressed in a minute, and as the firing grew 
nearer and heavier, and several of the fugitives from 
Cook’s Corps had already rushed by us, telling us the 
astounding story that Early’s whole army was crush- 
ing our left, I was prepared for the captain’s order to 
hitch up and move to the rear with all rapidity. 

Our retreat was hurried—we were hardly pressed 
for time—and many of our teams and vebicles were 
left in the ditches which crossed the fields, overturn- 
ed and wrecked, with the horses kicking and strug- 
gling in the harness. We could only leave them to 
their fate; and so we pressed on for about a mile, and 
at last halted beyond Middletown, with only a frag- 
ment of our long train safe, to await the movements 
of the armies. 

The fighting was at this time all west of the pike; 


the sun was up, and we could see the broken lines of 


our friends giving way incessantly from the hills back 
to the woods, and the Rebel artillery, planted very 
near where we are sitting now, throwing round shot 
after ther, while great clouds of musket and cannon 
emoke drifted from the fields upwards, and hid much 


of the Btruggle from us. But it was easy toseethata 


terrible disaster threatened our army; the enemy 





left, so that we seemed to be cut off entirely from our 
corps. 

The captain was uncertain as to which line of re- 
treat offered the best chance of safety; and as he pro- 
posed to wait a few minutes, until the fight had as- 
sumed such a definite aspect as to leave him no doubt, 
I obtained leave to reconnoitre our old camp, think- 
ing that, without assuming any great bazard, I 
might possibly aid some of our men left wounded 
upon the ground. I rode slowly back over the fields, 
past the village, and went almost as far as our late 
camp ground, without seeing a soldier of either army. 
The Rebels had passed this place half an hour before, 
sweeping everything before them. I well knew that 
over here on these ridges there must be scores of our 
boys lying w ded and helpless, but fident that 
the efforts to succor them would bring them no assist- 
ance, and would hurry me into captivity, I turned 
my horse and rode sadly back. There was a huddle 
of disabled teams near the road, their drivers stand- 
ing helplessly by them, aud, with the impulse to 
bring them away, if possible, I turned my horse’s 
head towards them. Just then a sbrill voiceshouted 
near by: 

“ Halt, there, Yank !—halt!—surrender!” 

T halted, of course, and looked about me; and was 
not long in discovering the muzzle of a rifle project- 
ing from @ stone wall, and covering me with a de- 
liberate aim. A shiver ran over me; I was entrapped 
by one of the Rebel rear-guard. The fellow must 
have seen me riding past, and so lay in ambush for 
my return. 

He ordered me to di it, which 1 did, and after 
standing some moments, holding my horse by the 
reins, three more of the Rebels discovered me as they 
crossed the fields from the village, and came to the 
assistance of their de. I was ordered to re- 
mount, and conducted by my captors, together with 
three or four of our stragglers picked up on the way, 
to the general dezvous of pri ,» near the 
bridge which crosses Cedar Creek. Here were col- 
lected some fifteen hundred of our officers and soldiers 
—the captures of the morning—several of our regi- 
ment among them, and all looking doleful enough at 
the prospect. It was now about ten o’clock; and 
from that time till near sunset we remained here, 
surrounded by a strong guard. 

For a time, after I was brought in, the smoke and 
noise of the battle continued, and the sound of the 
musketry grew fuinter in the distance, as our army 
was driven further from the field. Then there was 
a@lull, and for some hours we heard nothing more, 
excepting the reports brought by the guards coming 
back from time to time with their prisoners. They 
all told the same story—the Union army was driven 
in panic through Winchester; Sheridan would never 
be heard of again in the Shenandoah ; and we listened 
with heavy hearts to the exultation which prevailed 
around us. 3 

But towards sunset there came a change—far 
north, beyond Middletown, the firing broke out 
again, fast and furious, and in half an hour the Rebel 
stragglers had reached us with the report of the 
turning of the tide of the morning’s success. The 
noise of the fight drew nearer and nearer, and when 
there cou!d no longer be any doubt that Early’s whole 
army was in full retreat, the commander of the guard 
ordered the prisoners to fall into column, and started 
us to the rear, 

“ Shoot every man who attempts to escape!” was his 
order, repeated again and again to the guards on both 
flanks of that throng of disconsolate captives. 

We were glad indeed to know that our friends had 
prevailed at last in the battle; but the shadows of 
the Libbey and Andersonville chilled all rejoicing in 
our hearts, and we hurried along wearily towards the 
south, continually urged and menaced by the guards. 

It was about dusk when we passed through Stras- 
burg, and by the time we had reached Fisher’s Hill, 
three miles further, it was almost dark. There’s a 
little stream here called Tom’s Brook, and here we 
were turned out of the road to allow the retreating 
trains to pass. We were given some fragments of hard 
bread, and allowed to drink from the brook. The 
flying cavalry of the Rebels passed us continually, 
and the trains went rapidly by, the drivers whipping 
the horses into a gallop. There was much confusion, 
angry talk, and profanity, and the cavalry were 
soundly cursing the Yankees. 

Here a little incident happened which I noticed 
and remembered, thinking it might hejp me by-and- 
by. 

One of the cavalrymen sung out to another, “ What 
command do you belung to?” 

“Smith’s Brigade, Hardeu’s Division, Stonewall 
Jackson’s Corps.” 

After a time the trains all passed, and we were 
ordered to follow. We went on again, almost at the 
double- quick, for the commander of the guard seemed 
to be in constant dread of the appearance of the 
Union cavalry. 

The obscurity was such now that a face could 
hardly be distinguished a yard off; but the guard 
were vigilant, and 1 knew they would obey to the letter 
the orders they had received. Nevertheless, I had 
determined to escape within the hour, however 
great the risk, for I knew that every step we took 
southward | d the ch 

Chance favored me in an unexpected manner. We 
were following the train closely as the drivers con- 
tinued to whip and urge their beasts, and at the rear 
of the last wagon was a group of unarmed Rebel 
stragglers who followe@ on, apparently intent only 
on their own safety. There was a mounted : flicer 
who had ordered these men to move faster several 




















was pressing it steadily back, and surely harassing its 


times, as they delayed the prisoners, and thinking to 


profit by the circumstance, I worked my way up to 
the front ofthe moving mass. The attention of the 
guard in front was just then directed to a prisoner 
whom he thought was trying to slip away; and be- 
fore he had stepped back to his place I had got very 
near the stragglers. When he looked round again 
he mistook me for one of them, and with an angry 
oath ordered me to get out of the way, and not bin- 
der the prisoners. I obeyed at once, and, mingling 
with these men, found myself free from the surveil- 
lance of the guard. In less than one minute I had 
cautiously worked over to the west side of the pike, 
and thence the way was easy into the woods to 
liberty. 

I stood fast in the shadows until the throng had 
passed, and to assure myself that my escape had not 
been detected, and then I plunged deep into the 
woods, and, exulting in my freedom, ran back towards 
Fisher's Hill. 

I was walking along very rapidly, not dreaming of 
danger, when I suddenly caught sight of several men 
moving about, gathering up sticks for a fire, asI 
judged from what fragments of their conversation [ 
could hear, They were a Rebel picket, I stood 
motionless and heart-sick. To my great reliet ‘they 
did not discover me. At the same time I saw picket 
fires blazing up along the top of Fisher’s Hill, and 
heard the sound of voices from the same direction. 
I knew then that there could be no safety in pursuing 
a northerly course; and, withdrawing with the ut- 
most silence, I struck off westerly. 

The night was now far advanced, and, completely 
worn out with fatigue and excitement, I resolved to 
go no further tillmorning. I found myself in a deso- 
late, rocky place, seeming at that hour as though no 
human being had ever been there before. Scraping 
a few leaves between two huge stones, I lay down 
and slept soundly until long after daylight. 

Before sleeping I had placed a stick on one of the 
stones, with the notched end pointing towards the 
north; but it was needless precaution, for upon 
rising in the morning I could plainly see the spires 
and buildings of Strasburg through the fog, lying at 
the foot of the hills to the northeast. 

Supposing my perils to be all over now, and that 
nothing remained for me but to make a wide circuit 
and reach the Union lines again, I walked briskly 
along towards the west, and for an bour saw no sign 
or trace of a human being. Then I stumbled upon 
three men dressed in gray, who were sleeping upon 
some blankets spread over the ground. It was too 
late to avoid them, for they had sprung to their feet 
soon as I discovered them, and were gazing at me 
without uttering a word. My hopes almost died 
again at the thought of my blue clothing, and the 
straps which were still upon my shoulders; but I 
kept up a bold front and showed no sign of surprise 
or confusion. The conversation that followed I re- 
member almost word for word. 

“Good morning, boys,” I said. 

“ Who the devil are you?” one of them asked. 

“ A Confederate, of course; I belong to the Stone- 
wall Jackson Corps. I’m looking for my command 
now, and came here to look cff the mountain.” 

“ Where did you get your Yankee clothes?” one of 
them asked. 

‘I took them from one of their officers, yesterday. 
We did whip them well, though, eh?”’ 

They grunted out an indifferent kind of assent, 
and after exchanging a word together, seemed to be 
satisfied about me, and fell to rolling up their blank- 
ets. I said carelessly: 

“Well, I suppose you are satisfied, so I’ll go on,” 
and moved away. They did not try to detain me; in 
fact they took no further notice of me at all, and I 
am half inclined to think them deserters from some 
of Early’s decimated battalions. 

Gratified as I was at this escape,the ter show- 





“In fact,” said the sergeant, ‘the Yankees are 
south of us now on the pike, and we shall have to get 
past them through the woods.” 

They were all meznted, while I was afoot, and as 
they went on at a fast walk, and sometimes on a trot, 
I soon became pletely exhausted in trying to keep 
up with them, and so lagged behind. They noticed 
iti diately, as they d to be in constant ap- 
prehension of being overtaken by Sheridan’s cavalry. 

** Look here,” the sergeant exclaimed, pulling up 
his horse, “ this wont do at all. If we are as slow as 
this for an hour longer, Sheridan’s cavalry will catch 
us sure as—. Let’s shoot this damned Yank, and 
then we can get on as we ought to.” 

“ Agreed,” the others said ; and then the five sat on 
their horses iooking at me. It is more than probable 
that I trembled and turned pale. 

“ Well, but who'll shoot him?” the sergeant in- 
quired. No» ore sn«wered. ‘ Will you, Bradley?” 

“No; d—n me if I will!” the fellow answered, ro 
promptly and heartily that I began to take courage. 
“Nor I,” said another; “nor I,” echoed the other 
two. 
“ It would be a cowardly trick to shoot a prisoner, 
after he has surrendered,” one of them remarked. 

* Yes, that’s so,” answered another. ‘I wish we 
had never seen him; we shall certainly be taken if 
we don’t do something soon with him.” 

“I propose to let him go,” said another. 

“* No—we can’t do that,"} the sergeant interpored, 

“It would be found out, and we should be court- 
martialled and punished. We must take him along.” 

For a mile further [ dragged along my weary limbs 
after the horses, the horror of my situation filling me 
with an agony of mind, when there was another halt, 
and ther heated di 4 

“Tt wont do to keep on this way, unless we want 
to see the inside of a Yankee prison,” one of them 
growled. ‘I say kill him!” And he slapped his 
pistol-butt savagély. 

“‘ Yes—kill him,” every man exclaimed; and then 
for five full minutes they quarrelled and bandied 
epithets back and forth, endeavoring to fix the deed 
on some one of them, but every man shrinking from 
it, and declaring that he would not do it himself, 

“A pretty fuss over one miserable Yankee!” the 
sergeant said. ‘‘ Do none of you dare to put him out 
of the way to save us all?” 

“T’ll do it,” the man whom they had called Brad- 
ley suddenly cried. ‘‘ Let me have him to myself, 
sergeant, and he shan’t trouble us any more.” 

The sergeant nodded and rode off with the others. 
Bradley dismounted, passed his arm through the.rein, 
and drew his pistol. 

“Come this way, Yank,” he said, and moved off 
into the wood. I cast a despairing glance at the ser- 
geant and his squad, and saw them looking back to 
see what became of me; and then I followed him— 
my appointed d with such a feeling at my 
heart as I hope may never come again. 

* In the name of God, do you mean to kill me here 
in this brutal way?” I screamed out the words ina 
tone that almost startled me. He fingered the lock 
of his revolver, looked from it to me and teplied: 

“TI promised to, didn’t 1? Yes, I did; and I ought 
to. But, after all, I reckon I don’t like the job, and 
will try to leave you a whole skin. Take off that 
blouse—take off your vest, an:1 pass them over to me, 
with any smal! things you may have about you. 
Be quick!” 

It was a cheap price to pay for my life, and I glad- 
ly took off the garments and gave them up, though 
the night air pierced me chillingly. 

The man mounted his horse, discharged bis re- 
volver three times into the ground, and rode rapidly 
after his comrades. 

Bewiklered by tims startling episode, and hardly 
lizing whether I was at liberty or not, I ran from 

















ed me that the whole country was filled with stray de- 
tachments of Rebels, and that my path was beset 
with dangers. I went on with the utmost care until 
near noon, the mountains becoming more desolate at 
every step—when without the slightest note of warn- 
ing two Rebels sprang from behind trees directly in 
front of me, each with a cocked revolver, and shouted, 
“ Halt.” 

I had taken the straps from my shoulders, and now 
bore the appearance of a Federal private; and, as I 


would be no easy matter to satisfy them that I wasa 
Confederate. 

** Who are you?” one of tiem demanded. ‘“ Where 
are you bound?” asked the other; and both the 
pistols covered me at the questions. 

“TI am a Confederate soldier,” was my answer. 
*T belong to Smith’s Brigade, of Harden’s Division, 
Stonewall Jackson’s Corps.” 

‘* Where are you from?” 

“ Jefferson Parish, Louisiana,” I replied boldly, as 
I knew there was such a place. 

They looked at me curiously, whispered together 
an instant, and then told me to go with them. We 
weut over to the picket-post, several rods off, where 
there was asquad of mounted men, and where my 


ing fellows, and had much the air of Mosby’s men. 
They plied me with questions, which I answered 
promptly; but I could see that they understood my 
true character from the first, and my hopes of escape 
were quickly dashed with bitter disappointment. 


the spot, back towards the Little No Mountain, 





faced these men, their bearing showed me that it . 


captors had left their horses. They were rough-look- | 


and when the darkness came on I sank down ex- 
| hausted in the woods, somewhere near the place cf 
| My last capture. " 
| With the first gleam of daylight, I went on my way, 
still pursuing a westerly course. When about seven 
miles frum Strasburg, as I calculated, I came into a 
clearing where there wasa house. There was a man 
standing in the field quite near me, as I came from the 
woods; and knowing that he saw me, I dropped all 
concealment, and walked straight towards him. 

“* Who are you?” he asked, as I approached. 

I told him the exact truth about myself, mention- 
ing all the Particulars of my adventures for the past 
two days. Fortunately, I did the very best thing, 
under the circumstances, that could be done. His 
face softened as he listened, and when 1 finished, he 
said: 

“ Come, now, that’s pretty hard. 1l’ve been in the 
Conftderate service myself; but blame me if I'll belp 
you into any more trouble. Come with me, and you 
shall have some breakfast, and then I’ll show you 
your best road.” 

With my heart too full for utterance at this un- 
expected sympathy, I followed him to his house, and 
ate of the substantial meal that was set before me. 
When I had done, he led me sume distance from the 
house, and directed me to the dwelling of a man 
named Brill—* a good Union man,” he said, “ who 
will help you on.” i shook the han: of this excellent 
friend, and travelle] on with a somewhat lighter 
heart. Brill was found with little difficulty, and he 
directed me to the house of Simon Truesniler. 





After a little time, two of these men d me 
about three miles over to the west side of the moun- 
tain, and delivered me to another picket, five in 
number, under a sergeant. The sergeant had just 





received! orders to rejoin the army at once, as Sheri- 
dan had whipped the Confederates. 


“* Come back, if you can’t find him,” he said; and I 
wenton. Afier travelling some distance I knocked 
at the door of a house which I thought must be the 
| right one; but 1 was informed by the old lady who 
' came to the door, that it was nut Truesnider’s. 
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“Where do you want to go?’’ she ask: , 
me sharply. 

“To Winchester.” 

“What for, I'd like to know?” she equ 
a shri livoice. 

“Don’t you know the Yankees arein Wi. 

* Well, I'm a Yankee,” Ieaid. The ws: . 4) -. 
not seem to surprise her at all, i 

“Aha! deserting, be you? That's rit joc vr 
hetpel lots ofthe Yanks to desert, and wili «|... ; 

Take the first road, the lefi-hand one,»  . . my 
you wi'! go directly over the mountains to her ows 
ville, Feom there you can get to Harper, . . te 
vasily; bot remember and don’t take the rig ' 
row i- it ha 8 straight to Winchester.” “ 

1 thanked her, and pushed forward brisk ,.. + ..; " 
the rizht-laud road; but I bad not purs...,  ; é 
when I discovered a Rebel picket ahead, oi. 
covery was made soon enough for me to « 
without being seen, and making a wi... 
through the woods, I struck the road again, . +.) : 
on, About sunset I overtook a small i... i... 
whom I learied that the house where ] haw |... >. , 
my information was twelve miles back. | ' 
stopped at a house by the way, and aime: 4 ; 
ont of the same house fell into convers. : 
walked some distance with me. The boy .: | ., 
something about the ‘ Hayfield Church,” erty 
the man inquired whither I was bound, It... 
the church. He remarked that it was e)... +: ' 
off, and that the first left-hand road led 
en ee eee er wo rary olot ; 

“ Wont you come in? I live here.” . 

It was now dark, and I was glad of ar...) 
where. Once in the house he made mes. ., 
supper with him; and when the meal w: .,. .. 
satdown together in the front room, o 
sounding each other. I had told him th. ...... 
about my being a stray Confederate, but . ..... ; 
hard to see that he distrusted it. He kh. «, 
versation gradually to himself; spoke 0: . «).. ... 
ships of the war, and the sufferings of th: ,. |. 
the Valley; and said, in conclusion,— 

“The Unionists, especially, have suffered - 

“ Do you sympathize with them?” I ask..-; 

“ I cannot help it, I have borne a great \..., 
self.”” 

“ But you are not a Unionist?” 

“I don’t know who or what you are ee 
slowly; “ but Lhavestood by theokiflagsl) « «5. | 
shot, and will stand by it tothe last. 5. 1... 
Union man; I can show you protection pa,..:...._... 
by General Banks as long ago as 1862.” 

I started up and wrung his hand. “Go... 
for the words,” I said, fervently; and 1... sieve 
him my story. He listened attentively, ai. . : 
hand cordially when I bad finished. 

“I hope your tribulations are over now 
“ Winchester is only fifteen miles away ;.: 
are still nearer, and to-morrow you sh:. 
within the lines. You shall stay hear to-..,... ..... 
we'll make you right in the morning.” 

{ thanked him with tears in my eyes ' 
night I enjoyed the first refreshing slee;, ... ..... 
visited me since the battle. In the mor 
formed me that the picketsof the Kightha:. . .... 4 
second New York Cavalry were only fo r, 
I was about to bid my kind hostand hist. wit 
by, when @ negro came running up to us a. bess ‘ 
on the steps, crying out as he came: 






I darted into the house, and Russell foi... .:. : 
“Go up to the chamber where you slep: 

“I promise you they shall not find you.” sen 

I heard the guerillas swagger into the ) . 
loud Oaths, and inquiries after the Yankees. . sai 
sell met them so pleasantly, and invitedti:. ‘he 
dlally to sit down and take some of his apple 
they consented ; and after drinking two or |.. ; 
began capering round the room, clapped Ru. letra t ‘i 
shoulder, declaring bim a glorious good |... 
after half an hour, left without searching. . 

I breathed freer as the sound of their)... 
lopping away reached me; and presen: 
came up to tell me that the coast was clea. . ... 

It was about three o’clock one mor» 
must have been the third day of my stay » 
that I was roused from sleep by the gall... , 
large squad of horsemen into the yard 
them knocking loudly at the door, and lay 
with fear. 

Presently I heard heavy footfalis on the 
Russell and another man entered my « 
latter was a tall, fine looking man, as 1 c. 
the light of the candle, and dressed in Re 
throughout. My heart sank still lower a: 
hateful dress. I did not blame Russel) 
knew of course that he was faithful to 
hope abandoned me, and I looked at then. 

“What are you about here, young : 


’ officer asked, holding the light down to m, . 


“Trying to sleep, sir,” I answered. 

“ A soldier, I suppose?” 

“T am, sir.” 

“ How long bave you been here?” 

“ About three days.” 

Then, after an instant’s pause, he as: 
what command do you belong to?” 

Something prompted me to tell him 
and I answered without hesitation: 

“To the Nineteenth Army Corps.” 

“Ab! Sheridan's army! A Yankee, « 

“ Yes,” I replied desperately, “I am. J 
well own it first as last, let what may com: 
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’ ‘ot? said the sergeant, “the Yankees are 
* '' -' \3 now on the pike, and we shall have to get 
' through the woods.” 
""*-< reall mounted, while I was afoot, and as 
‘ ‘on at a fast walk, and sometimes on a trot, 
‘ss * ame completely exhausted in trying to keep 








‘em, and so lagged behind. They noticed 
‘\tely, as they seemed to be in constant ap- 
i» of being overtaken by Sheridan’s cavalry. 

‘ere,” the sergeant exclaimed, pulling up 
“ this wont do at all. If we are as slow as 
hour longer, Sheridan’s cavalry will catch 
-. Let’s shoot this damned Yank, and 

‘n get on as we ought to,” 
',” the others said ; and then the five sat on 

‘looking at me. It is more than probable 

‘>>: bled and turned pale. 


theo wr lyre 


» ore anewered. ‘ Will you, Bradley?” a 
‘ -—n me if I will!” the fellow answered, so 
' |. -nd heartily that I began to take courage. 
', said another; “nor I,” echoed the other 


\ 


\d be a cowardly trick to shoot a prisoner, 
8 surrendered,” one of them remarked, 
ints 80,” answered another. “ I wish we 
« -een him; we shall certainly be taken if 
» something soon with him.” 
‘ se to let him go,” said another. 
; can’t do that,’ the sergeant interposed 
d be found out, and we should be court- 
, nd punished. We must take him along.” 
iy v farther [ dragged along my weary limbs 
. ‘ .. 4 18e8, the horror of my situation filling me 
- my of mind, when there was another halt, 
‘4 ae . ot heated discussion, 
». do to keep on this way, unless we want 
‘ nside of a Yankee prison,” one of them 
; I say kill him!’ And he slapped his 
bd 1. savagely. 
| him,” every man exclaimed; and then. 
., ‘ minutes they quarrelled and bandied 
poo . kK and forth, endeavoring to fix the deed 
‘of them, but every man shrinking from 
. sting that he would not do it himself, 
- y fuss over one miserable Yankee!” the 
,ta isd. “Do none of you dare to put him out 
vo save us all?” 
baa ,”? the man whom they had called Brad- 

' wou v 6ried, “Let me have him to myself, 

.d he shan’t trouble us any more.” 
-. «nt nodded and rode off with the others. 

.ounted, passed his arm through the rein, 

: pistol. 

. is way, Yank,” he said, and moved off 

1. I cast a despairing glance at the ser- 
3 squad, and saw them looking back to 
ame of me; and then I followed him— 
bmurderer—with such a feeling at my 
‘tl et + Op@ ay never come again. 
me of God, do you mean to kill me here 
way?” I screamed out the words in a 
‘ost startled me. He fingered the lock 
vchisr 1 ver, looked from it to me and teplied: 
"or nesod to, didn’t 12? Yes, I did; and I ought 

‘er all, I reckon I don’t like the job, and 

‘save you a whole skin. Take off that 

ae '« off your vest, an:1 pass them over to me, 
“raa@ll things you may have about you. 
va eap price to pay for my life, and I glad- 
| | 9 garments and gave them up, though 

tons pierced me chillingly. 
moa mounted his horse, discharged bis re- 
ve ‘y= times into the ground, and rode rapidly 

onic vrades. 

' by this startling episode, and hardly 
reat ‘ | other I was at liberty or not, I ran from 
‘ow oe ts ok tewards the Little No: Mountain, 
e darkness came on I sank down ex- 

tusioc2 ( 1@ Woods, somewhere near the place cf 
\ ire. 
vo cst gleam of daylight, | went on my way, 
rou ; - & westerly course. When about seven 
ts dee ' *crasburg, as I calculated, I came into a 
icf. “4 re there wasa house. There was a manu 
i: ‘he field quite near me, as I came from the 
snowing that he saw me, I dropped all 
and walked straight towards bim. 

« vou?” he asked, as I approached. 
the exact trath about myself, mention- 
1. + lt > povticulars of my adventures for the past | 
us ‘ortunately, I did the very best thing, 


umstances, that could be done. His 
.8 he lstened, and when I finished, he 


v, that’s pretty hard. 1’ve been in the 
tvice myself; but blame me if I'll belp 
1ore trouble. Come with me, and you 
ae breakfast, and then I’ll show you we 


9 


art too full for utterance at this un- 
athy, I followed him to his house, and 
stantial meal that was set before me. 
one, he led me some distance from the % 
rected me to the dwelling of a man 
‘*a good Union man,” he said, “who 
u.” I shook the hand of this excellent 

sy 


wellel on with a somewbat lighter 
as found with little difficulty, and he 
>» the house of Simon Truesnider. 
f you can’t find him,” he said; and I 
r travelling some distance I knocked 
house which I thought must be the 
I was informed by the old lady who 
r, that it was not Truesnider’s. 























hat who'll shoot him?” the sergeant in- is 





SO, 1 eT ane 




















4 : walked some distance with me. The boy had said 
e something about the ‘‘ Hayfield Church,” and when 
; the man inquired whither I was bound, I told him to 
E the church. He remarked that it was eleven miles 
ft . off, and that the first left-hand road led toit. He 
g stopped before a honse at the forks of the road, and 
7 said: ] 

a “Wont you come in? I live here.” 


night I enjoyed the first refreshing sleep that had 
visited me since the battle. In the morning he in- 
formed me that the pickets of the Eighth and Twenty- 
second New York Cavalry were only four miles off. 
t I was about to bid my kind host and his family good- 
by, when a negro came running up to us as we stood 


a ta re eke 
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‘Where do you want to go?’’ she asked, eyeing 
me sharply. 

“To Winchester.” 

“What for, I’d like to know?” she squeaked, in 
a shri livoice. 

** Don’t you know the Yankees are in Winchester?” 
‘Well, I’m a Yankee,” I staid. The avowal did 
not seem to surprise her at all, 

“Aha! deserting, be you? That's right. I’ve 
helped lots «fthe Yanks to desert, and will help you. 
Take the first road, the left-hand one, mind, and 
you wi'! go directly over the mountains to Wardens- 
ville. Feom there you can get to Harper’s Ferry, 
easily; bot remember and don’t take the right-hand- 
roa i— it lea 's straight to Winchester.” 

I thanked her, and pushed forward briskly, taking 
the rizht-l.and road; but I had not pursued it far 
when I discovered a Rebel picket ahead. The dis- 
covery was made soon enough for me to avoid them 
without being seen, and making a wide detour 
through the woods, I struck the road again, and kept 
on, Abcut sunset I overtook a small boy, from 
whom I lear:ed that the house where 1 had obtained 
my information was twelve miles back. The boy 
stopped at a house by the way, and a.man coming 
ont of the same house fell into conversation and 


It was now dark, and I was glad of a refuge any- 
where. Once in the house he made me sit down to 
supper with him; and when the meal was over we 
satdown together in the front room, and began 
sounding each other. I had told him the old story 
about my being a stray Confederate, but it was not 
hard to see that he distrusted it. He led the con- 
versation gradually to himself; spoke of the hard- 
ships of the war, and the sufferings of the people of 
the Valley; and said, in conclusion,— 

“The Unionists, especially, have suffered severely.” 

* Do you sympathize with them?” I asked. 

“ J cannot help it. I have borne a great deal, my- 
self.” 

“ But you are not a Unionist?” 

“I don’t know who or what you are,” he said 
slowly; “ but I have stood by the old flag since the first 
shot, and will stand by it tothe last. Yes, lama 
Union man; I can show you protection papers signed 
by General Banks as long ago as 1862.” 

‘I started up and wrung his hand. ‘God bless you 
for the words,” I said, fervently; and then I told 
him my story. He listened attentively, and took my 
hand cordially when I had finished. 

“‘T hope your tribulations are over now,” he said. 
‘¢ Winchester is only fifteen miles away ;,0wr pickets 
are still nearer, and to-morrow you shall be safe 
within the lines. You shall stay hear to-night, and 
we'll make you right in the morning.” 

{ thanked him with tears in my eyes; and that 


on the steps, crying out as he came: 

** De Rebels is coming, Mars’ Russell—get out ob 
sight, quick!” 

I darted into the house, and Russell followed me. 
“Go up to the chamber where you slept,” he said. 
“I promise you they shall not find you.” 

I heard the guerillas swagger into the house, with 
loud daths, and inquiries after the Yankees; but Rus- 
sell met them so pleasantly, and invited them so cor- 
dlally to sit down and take some of his apple-jack, that 
they consented ; and after drinking two or three times 
began capering round the room, clapped Russell on the 
shoulder, declaring bim a glorious good fellow; and 
after half an hour, left without searching the house. 
I breathed freer as the sound of their horses gal- 
lopping away reacbed me; and presently Russell 
came up to tell me that the coast was clear again. 

It was about three o’clock one morning, which 
must have been the third day of my stay at Russell’s, 
that I was roused from sleep by the gallopping of a 
large squad of horsemen into the yard. I heard 
them knocking loudly at the door, and lay trembling 
with fear. 

Presently I heard heavy footfalls on the stairs, and 
Russell and another man entered my room. The 
latter was a tall, fine looking man, as I could see by 
the light of the candle, and dressed in Rebel uniform 
throughout. My heart sank still lower at sight of his 
hateful dress. I did not blame Russell now, for I 
knew of course that he was faithful to me, but all 
hope abandoned me, and I looked at them in silence. 

“What are you about here, young man?” the 

officer asked, holding the light down to my face. 

‘Trying to sleep, sir,” I answered. 

“ A soldier, I suppose?” 

“T am, sir.” 

‘¢ How long have you been here?” 

** About three days.” 

Then, after an instant’s pause, he asked, “And 
what command do you belong to?” 

Something prompted me to tell him the truth, 
and I answered without hesitation: 

“To the Nineteenth Army Corps.” 

“Ab! Sheridan’s army! A Yankee, are you?” 

“ Yes,” I replied desperately, “‘I am. I might as 


With that he laughed a little, and said: 

“ Well, my lad, I’m glad to hear it. I’ll introduce 
myself as one of the Sixth Corps. I am Captain 
Young, of the caecum Cavalry, and Provost 
Marshal of Winchest 

I believe 1 never ae sweeter music than his 
voice as he uttered these words 

_ When 1b calm gh to talk and compre- 
hend, the captain informed me that a negro had suc- 
ceeded in getting to Winchester that night with a 
message from Russell that a Union officer was at his 
home, unable to return to the lines, and that he had 
come to my deliverance immediately. 

We reached Winchester without further adventure, 
and in due time I was forwarded to the front, rejoin- 
ing the ambulance train at the exact spot where it 
was parked on the morning of the battle, and once 
more under the shelter of the flag. 











HAIR STANDING ON END. 
There is a curious passage in the ‘“‘ Memoirs of 
Cardinal Pacca,” in which he describes this phenom- 
enon as occurring to the head of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. The cardinal bad been placed under ar- 
rest by the French General (Miollis), and had sent a 
messenger to Pius VII., to acquaint him with the 
outrage. ‘‘ Not more than a few minutes had elapsed 
since I despatched the report, when the door of the 
room was thrown open with extraordi viol " 
and the presence of the holy father was abruptly an- 
nounced to me. I instantly hurried to meet him, 
and was then an eye-witness of a phenomenon that 
I had frequently heard of, but had never seen—name- 
ly, the hair of a violently excited man standing erect 
on his forehead; while the excellent pontiff, blinded 
asit were with anger, notwithstanding that I was 
dressed in the purple soutain of a cardinal, did not 
recognize me, but cried with a loud voice: ‘ Whoare 
you? Who are you?’ I remember, upwards of forty 
years ago, having heard a man tried at the York 
Assizes for burglary, which at that time was a capi- 
tal offence. During the few minutes of suspense 
whilst the jury were returning into court to record 
their verdict, intense anxiety was depicted in the 
prisoner’s countenance; bis eyes wild and prominent, 
and his hair stood up bristling all over hishead. Di- 
rectly he heard the verdict ‘Not guilty,’ his coun- 
tenance assumed a calmer aspect, and his hair laid 





that the expression ‘ making the hair stand on end” 
is not a mere figure of speech.” 





What can be more foolish than to think that all 
this rare fabric of heaven and earth could come by 
chance, when all the skill of art is not able to make 
an oyster? 








@ur Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Winter in Spitzbergen. 

No description can give an adequate idea of the in- 
tense rigor of the six months’ winter in Spitzbergen. 
Stones crack with the noise of thunder, in a crowded 
hut the breath of the occupants will fall in flakes of 
snow, wine and spirits turn to ice, the snow burns 
like caustic; if iron touches the skin, it brings the 
flesh away with it; the soles of your stockings may 
be burned off your feet before you feel the slightest 
warmth from the fire; linen taken oat of boiling 
water instantly stiffens to the consistency of a 
wooden board, and heated stones will not prevent 
the sheets of the bed from freezing. If these are the 
effects of the climate within an air-tight, fire-warm- 
ed, crowded hut, what must they be among the dark, 
storm-lashed mountain peaks outside. 





** Raising a Child.” 

The term “raising a child ” alludes to an ancient 
usage of laying a child, soon after it was born, on the 
ground. If, on inspection, the father commanded 
the infant to be raised, it was tantamount to an order 
that it should besaved. Hence the force of “ to rear 
achild.” If the parent retired without uttering a 
word, this was a sign to the assistants that it should 
not be raised, or reared ; that is, it should be exposed. 
Till lately, in the Highlands, new-born babies were 
wont to be tossed twice through the smoke, to coun- 
teract the spell of witches and foul spirits, and the 
fascinations of fairies, and an evil eye. 


Beautiful Oaken Carving. 

The Cathedral of Saint Gudule, at Brussels,contains 
a carved oak pulpit worthy of special mention. It 
represents the expulsion of Adam and Eve from par- 
adise, and was carved in 1694, by Henry Urbrugger, 
of Antwerp, for the Jesuits of Louvain. After the 
suppression of that order, it was given, in 1776, by 
Maria Theresa, to the cathedral. A complete vege- 
tation, together with the birds and animals of the 
garden, forms the stairway, and in fact the whole 
pulpit. On the top stands the Virgin holding the in- 
fant Jesus in her arms, who is endeavoring to thrust 
the cross in the head of the serpent—thus carrying 
out the scriptural prophecy, ‘The seed of the wo- 
man shall bruise the head of the serpent.” The fig- 
ures are life size, and the entire carving is done in 
such a as to astonish all behold In this 
splendid oaken carving the seven cardinal sins are 
beautifally typitied, as, for instance, lechery in the 
monkey, pride in the peacock, sloth in the tortvise, 








a own it first as last, let what may come of it.’ 





cunning in the fox, ete. 


down fiat on his head. I have often heard the lady | 
who was with me relate the above facts, to prove: 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.] 





WE WANT A CHANGE. 
We have received the following communication 
from a Mason who is desirious of receiving ‘* more 
light :” 
EDITOR OF THE FLAG OF OUR UNION:—I have 
seen in your paper several allusions to the Grand 
Lodge, and to judge trom them, I think that you are 
dissatisfied with some of the officers. Now, sir, I am 
the senior warden of a country Lodge, and always at- 
tend the sessions of the Grand Lodge, and vote for 
those whom I think will make the best officers. I us- 
ually have the proxies of the W. M. and J. W., socan 
throw three votes, not counting the brothers whom I 
can influence to vote the same way as myself. If 
the members of the Boston Lodges are dissatisfied 
with the Grand Lodge officers, let them arise at the 
next quarterly communication and state the facts of 
the case and demand redress, and I have no doubt 
but that the country brethren will join in doing 
justice to all parties. We out-of-town Masons have 
more to complain of than city brethren, because we 
are taxed one dollar per year for a luxurious building, 
and yet cannot use it for our meetings, while you 
pay the same tax, and hold your communications in 
apartments that are fitted up with more than orien- 
tal splendor. The parties who are responsible for 
such an unjust state of affairs must give an account 
of their stewardship, and then be set aside to allow 
otber men to administer a large debt and confused 
tinances. The Grand Master will not be a candidate 
for office, I suppose. He carried a load on his back 
when he took the position, and it has not grown 
lighter during his two years’ of service. He has done 
the best that he could, but he has had a millstone 
around his neck in the shape of willful subordinates, 
who usurped his authority, and ignored his position. 
At least, we countrymen hear that such is the case. 
Some of the Grand Lodge officers have held power so 
long that they think the fraternity could not exist un- 
less they directed the Grand Master and all the Craft. 
Let us put a stop to such a state of affairs, if they 
exist, and make a clean sweep of all who know too 
much and do too much. If that is impossible, in 
the name of Masonry let us elect a Grand Master who 
will put his foot down, knows his place, and will 
make others keep theirs. Now is the time for an 
effort. No taxation without a good representation. 
Let it be remembered by masters and wardens. 

Yours truly, A SENIOR WARDEN. 





ELECTION OF OFFICERS.—At a meeting of the 
Boston Council Royal and Select Masters, held 
Thursday evening, September 26th, the following of- 
ficers were elected: 

Alfred F. Chapman, M. J. G. M. 

Rev. J. W. Dadwun, R&. I. G. M. 

Charles W. Romney, J. G. M. of Work. 

Charles G. Jackman, Master of Ceremonies. 

Wm. F. Knowles, Master of Exchequer. 

Thomas Waterman, Recorder. 

Seth T. Dame, Captain of the Guard. 

Seranus Rowen, Conductor. 

Rev. J. P. Robinson, Chaplain. 

[~] 1 Jepson, Sentinel 

George H. Pike, Tiler. 








Cryptic MAsonRy.—We have received from A. 
Williams & Co., a recent book on Cryptic Masonry, 
by A. G. Mackey, M. D., author of several valuable 
books on Masonry, it being a Manual of the Council, 
or Monitorial Instructions in the degree of Royal and 
Select Masters, with an additional section on the 
Super-Excellent Master’s Degree. This explains its 
object, and those interested in those degrees will find 
it a valuable help. 





MASONRY IN WAR. 

A circumstance has just been related to me that so 
well illustrates the influence that Masonry has over 
the passions of men when excited by war, that I 
write it out, that you may put it on record for the 
benefit of those who do not believe that any good ever 
came out of our fraternity. It is by such incidents 
that we can demonstrate the utility—the divine in- 
tiuence of our obligation to recognize in every one 
who abides the test and needs our aid, a brother to 
be loved, a human being to be cherished. 

Sherman’s conquering army bad left Chattanooga 
far behind. Mission Ridge had become classic 
ground. Atlanta had yielded to the power of his 
conquering legions. The spires of the “City of the 
Sea” were almost in view, and the weary soldiers 
already began to anticipate the much needed rest. 
A division had encamped for a night on the banks 
of a small stream, pickets were thrown out, and a 
foraging party was despatched into the enemy’s 
country to bring in such fuod for man and beast as 
was required. The whole command was taken pris- 





oners, and marched away to a place where they could 
i be left in safety. Arrived at the place of confine- 


came near him, without turning his head or slacking 
his pace, he asked, in a low tone of voice: 

“ Are you a Mason?” 

‘“*lam!” was the promptly given reply. 

“T will try to release you,” now reached the ears 
of the prisoner, in the same tone. 

When again the sentinel passed, he told him he 
should be on guard two hours—that he would give 
him an opportunity to escape, though at the risk of 
his lite—that near by, at his left, there was a hedge 
for which he must wake, and there secrete himself 
until the sentinel was relieved, when he would come 
to him, and guide him on his way to the Federal 
lines. All this information was of course communi- 
cated at intervals made by his never-ceasing walk 
upon his beat. 

At length, just before the time of his relief arrived, 
the sentinel gave the prisoner to understand that the 
time for escape had come. When he arrived at the 
further end of his beat, he halted an instant, but that 
instant was sufficient for the cfficer. He threw himeelf 
beyond thé line of light, crossed a sweet potato fleld at 
the rate of three rows at a stride, and soon came to 
the hedge, of the existence of which he had been in- 
formed. He found it to consist of briers and brush, 
but he plunged in at once, much to the detriment of 
his hands and face, but he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that it effectually screened him from ob- 
servation, unless a very close search was insti- 
tuted. 

He had laid there but a short time, but it seemed 
hours to him, when the signal agreed upon was given, 
at the same time the tramp of horses was heard. 
With fear and trembling he crawled from his place 
of concealment, and found the sentinel with two 
horses and a negro prepared to accompany him. As 
the alarm had’been given, there was not a moment 
to lose. Said the sentinel: 

“This negro says he can conduct us to the Federal 
lines, but between here and there are the pickets of 
both armies. We must manage to evade them, for 
to be taken by either would be death to one of us. 
The negro will lead—I will follow.” 

On they passed, sometimes compelled to hide in 
the underbrush until a patrol had got out of their 
way; sometimes trusting to the fleetness of foot for 
escape from the vicinity of the foe. The path led 
through swamps and bottom lands, and many places 
found the water nearly to the saddle-bows, but still 
on they went, through water and darkness until just 
as the dawn began to streak the east, they came 
within sight of the Federal lines. Here they parted, 

but before they did so, they grasped each other’s 
hands, and bade farewell with as much tenderness 
and feeling as if they had been friends all their 
lives. 

“My brother,” said the sentinel, ‘‘ you are now 
safe. Yonderare your countrymen, who will receive 
you with joy. You are beyond danger. I may yet 
return to answer at roll-call, but if not, you know the 
hazard which I ran. But whatever may be the 
result, I have done my duty. I am in arms against 
the government, but | voted twice against secession, 
and only went into the rebel army when unsparing 
conscription compelled me. All I love are there, and 
I must return to them.” 

“You have saved my life, my brother,” said the 
liberated prisoner, ‘‘ and whatever may be our politi- 
cal creeds, I know that I hold the hand of a true 


fish spirit of Masonry, and hear me promise that 
should the fortunes of war ever place it in my power 
to show to one of your people the same favor, it shall 
be done as cheerfully and as readily as you have now 
performed the deed.” 

With another strong grip and basty farewell, they 
parted, the Federal officer making a note of the name 
and address of his companion, with a view to farther 
correspondence, and but a short time elapsed before 
he was sutely within thé lines of the Federal army. 

Months and years passed. Though the incident 
was not furgotten, yet no opportunity had offered to 
open a correspondence with the “true and upright 
Mason ” who had saved him from a long imprison- 
ment, if not from death. The war closed, and at last 
communication was opened bet the ti #0 
long estranged from each other. A letter was writ- 
ten, and elicited no answer. Another and another 
followed with the same result, and the vfficer began 
to think that the casualties of war, or perhaps the 
penalty of his brotherly act, had put a finish to the 
life of his friend. But when about despairing of ever 
hearing from him, he received an answer. He was 
still alive. He had returned to his post unmissed; 
the negro, sworn to secrecy, had never revealed the 
circumstances of that night’s journey, and the sen- 
tinel was in the bosom of his family in the Siate of 
South Carolina. 

As may be well understood, there was very little 
chance or opportunity for explanation by either 
party when the escape was made, and the rea-on 
why the sentinel suspected the officer te bea Mason, 
did not transpire until the 
ence commenced. Then it was stated that a ‘small 
and unpretending pin worn upon the bosom of the 
officer had first given the introduction of his connes- 
tion with the fraternity, and induced the inquiry 











which brought out the means of escape.— Mystic Star. 


ment, the officer in in command of the foraging party 
was separated from his men, and allowed . no com- 
munication with them. 

In front of the place where this officer was trying 
to sleep, paced back and forth upon his beat a strong 
and fierce-looking sentinel, who occasionally, and 
only occasionally, turned his eyes upon the individ- 
ual it was bis duty more especially to guard. As he 


Mason. Most heartily do 1 thank you for this unsel- - 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE PERFIDIOUS MILLER. 


nee 
BY JOHN J. COLBATH. 
ern ee 


CA romaunt founded on the well-known legend of the 
“Miller of Brentnal Mere,"’ wherein the perjured mil- 
ler comes to a most disastrous end, according to the 
most exact code of poetic justice.) 


The air is chill on heath and hill; 
Beyond the desert plain 
The sombre mill stands hearkening still 
To the river's sad refrain; 
Seeming dreaming, 
In a silent pain, 
Of something sadly against its grain. 


The pale light glows, and the window shows 
Red in its lurid ray, 
And the beam outgoes where the water flows 
On its turbid and sullen way; 
And on the tide, 
. Where smiles should play, 
There 's a gloom as if the devil's to pay. 


Its great wheel groans, and the huge mill-stones 
Chew up the yellow corn, 
But in the tones there are fancied moans, 
And sounds of woe forlorn; 
And shivering there 
Stands Miller Horn, : 
With a pallid face of terror born. 


And guesses he well, would he but tell 
That sorry strain he hears, 
That, like a knell of a bell or a yell, 
Keeps sounding in his ears: 
Ringing, dinging, 
Like a note of spheres, 
That waken now-days no burning fears. 


His matted hair diverges there, 
And chattereth his teeth; 
He hears despair in the ambient air, 
And a demon underneath, 
Striving, striving, 
With fierce, pent breath, 
To reach him, he feels, with a stroke of death. 


‘Twas midnight hour, when ghosts have power; 
And there amid the gloom 
Did he wildly glower through a mealy shower, 
As if to read his doom; 
When to his ear, 
Like a voice from a tomb, 
A voice came sharply,‘*We ‘re coming, make room."’ 


Then into the door and up through the floor 
Came imps of ghastly hue, 
Devils galore and more and more 
They crowded upon his view, 
With fell intent, 
’ He very well knew, 
' To put him most severely through. 


But, up to snuff, he tried the bluff— 
He knew the game quite well; 
He was good stuff and tough, but rough 
Did conscience in him swell; 
But bluff he found, 
Though here it tell, 
Was not a game to win in—some other place. 


“*Who are you, pray, that come this way, 
In such fanfaronade ? 
Hast been in, say, the Black Crook play, 
That thus you are arrayed? 
Dost think that I 
Will be afraid, 
Or at your monkey tricks dismayed ? 


“If spirits thou, pray tell me how 
* Ye constabels * ye shied? 
For round here now they lurk and bow, 
And watch on every side; 
Not ‘ ardent * thou 
Identified, - 
Or seized thou'dst been and straightway tried.’* 


Then from the rout a sprite steps out— 
A female ghostess grim, 
Both tall and stout, and hollows out 
A specch of ghostly vim— 
While on the wall 
The light burns dim, 
And all the imps glare fierce at him: 


“Dost not know me, tiie perjured he? 
Better thou ne’er wast born; 
I am she whom thy perfidee 
Consigned to fate forlorn: 
You played me false, 
And married Mrs. Horn!"" 
“ Alas!"’ cried he, “I own the corn.’ 


“ You swore,"’ she said, “‘ that me you 'd wed, 
The déarest you had seen, 
Then straight you sped and marri-ed 
Amanda Agnes Green; 
And I, ah me! 
In bitter spleen, 
Jumped overboard and closed the scene. 


“ Your vow you ‘ll keep; no more you'll sleep 
*Twixt peaceful blankets twain; 
The froglets peep above the deep, 
Where I so long have lain; 
And that with me, 
By might and main, 
You ‘ll share my river-bed is plain."* 


With bitter shriek, with deathly cheek, 
‘* Now spare me, pray,”’ says he, 
“ Your looks bespeak some dreadful freak, 
That means no good to me; 
My wife at home 
Will nervous be, 
If I don't come to time or tea." 


With jump and bound they girt him round, 
They bind him every way ; 


His head is wound with a meal-bag found— 
His tongue alone has play; 
And hard he begs 
For another day, 
But the ghostess, claiming the groom, says “ Nay."’ 


The miller they seized, the miller they squeezed 
In the hopper, and down he sped; 
He merely sneezed as the grinder seized, 
And never opened his head; 
Indeed I ‘m sure 
All ope had fled, 
Ere he was ground to gingerbread! 


The mill still moans in sorry tones 
For the miller’s cruel end, 
And the miller’s bones on the cruel stones 
With rye and indian blend; 
While underneath 
Doth still contend 
The struggling fiend with wrench and rend. 


When the storm o’ nights the soul affrights, 
And with fear the nerves are torn, 
The gossip delights as she recites 
How the ghostess doubled the Horn, 
When in the night, 
Through the hepper borne, 
The miller followed his grist of corn. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE LEGEND OF BLACK ROOK. 


BY D. N. FULLER. 





On the iron-bound coast of Maine, at no great dis- 
tance from the beautiful island of Mount Desert, 
there looms up into the sky a huge square boulder, 
which, from its dark appearance, received the appel- 
lation, ‘‘ Black Rock.” Towering up into the heav- 
ens an hundred and fifty feet, with a broad summit 
covered with verdure, and nearly two hundred feet 
square, the rock forms a sublime sight to one who 
views it from the ocean. Many yearsago the summit 
was inhabited by a band of wreckers, who built 
beacon-fires, and allured many a fine ship on to de- 
struction. This was accomplished by the peculiar 
situation of the rock. Rising perpendicularly to a 
great height, it threw out two encircling arms, as it 
were, which, running out far into the sea, formed a 
little bay in which the water was always smooth and 
calm. But it was a deceitful calm, for the water was 
extremely shallow and just covered the many rocks 
with which the beach and flats were strewn. Ship- 
captains, enticed by the wreckers’ beacon, and be- 
holding a haven safe and secure to all appearances, 
entered the bay in stormy weather, only to find their 
vessels dashed to pieces among the rocks hidden 
beneath the waves. The summit of this sublime 
rock was reached by means of steps winding intri- 
cately upward, and so skillfully concealed that their 
presence would be unnoticed by one unacquainted 
with the spot. The top of the rock was used by the 
wreckers as a kind of stronghold; for there they built 
their rude dwellings and carried their most valuable 
goods. Now, the wreckers have disappeared, and in 
place of their miserable huts, a stately light-house 
stands, over which my Uncle Dudley presides as 
keeper, and relates to those who visit him the follow- 
ing story: 
For many years those who have been accustomed 
to be in the vicinity of Black Rock at all hours of the 
night have seen the figure of a woman clothed entire- 
ly in white, flitting along the very edge of the stu- 
pendous cliff, wringing her hands as if in anguish, 
and making other demonstrations of grief, while at 
the same time no sound—not a sigh or an exclama- 
tion of sorrow—was heard to escape the spectral lips. 
Those who summoned up courage to approach this 
strange figure, found that it disappeared as they 
came near. The face, as the figure turned it toward 
them, was seen to be that of a young and beantiful 
maiden, and my Uncle Dudley, who has lived in the 
vicinity of Black Rock for balf a century, affirms that 
the figure is the ghost of fair Nellie, the young and 
unfortunate daughter of the of the kers 
who plied their nefarious trade there years ago. 
Nellie Roberts had the misfortune to be a wrecker’s 
child and to grow up on the summit of Black Rock, 
wasting her purity and beauty “on the desert air.” 
Her mother, who detested the guilty business of her 
husband, taught her to cherish all womanly virtues, 
and at her death, which happened early, left as an 
inheritance to her pretty child the abhorrence she had 
always entertained of wrecking. Nellie grew up like 
a charming rose among prickly thorns, and at fifteen 
had blossomed into a beautifal maid R ber- 





a short time, the neble ship, vainly struggling against 
the united forces of wind and wave, was dashed upon 
the rocks in the little bay. Soon the surface of the 
bay was covered with rich bales of Indian stuffs, and 
boxes of Eastern spices floating bere and iuere, 
| which, as they were washed gradually to the beach, 
were seized by the wreckers, and placed high up upon 
the shore. But here and there also, in the midst of 
the bundles of merchandise, the body of a sailor 
might be seen tossed about by the careless waves; 
and, if by chance it reached the shore, the wreckers 
again consigned it to the forces of the deep. 

One lifeless figure there was that was dashed by 
the waves high up among the bales and boxes gath- 
ered by the activity of the wreckers, and remained 
unnoticed there. His black hair was brushed back 
by the sea and exposed to view his high and noble 
forehead. Every feature of his handsome counte- 
nance bespoke the true manliness of his character, 
while the nicety of his sailor’s dress, now disarranged 
by the sea, told that-he had been more than a com- 
mon seaman on board the ill-fated Empress. The 
body lay in its recumbent position for some time 
unnoticed, but at length the captain of the wreckers 
approached the spot, and, beholding the lifeless 
sailor and the evident superiority of his general ap- 
pearance, bent down and placed his hand over his 
heart. A faint fluttering greeting his touch caused 
the wrecker to rise hastily and declare with an oath 
that the sailor was still alive. Urged by the advice 
of those wreckers who stood around, the captain was 
on the point of casting the lifeless body back into the 
howling sea, when a hand was laid upon his arm, 
and, turning around, he beheld the sorrowing face of 
his beautiful daughter. 

‘Would you murder him, father?” she cried. 
And she looked so horror-stricken and so sorrowful, 
that the wrecker bent his head in shame, while he 
issued orders for the removal of the youth to his own 
dwelling. > 

The sailor was carried slowly up the winding steps 
which led to the summit, followed by his fair pre- 
server, and when the captain’s hut was reached, 
every endeavor was made to restore him to life. Long 
and anxiously did the maiden wait for more signs 
of animation than the faint motion of the heart, and 
at length her care was rewarded. The youth opened 
his eyes and gazed about him bewildered, unable to 
comprehend the state of affairs. The maiden at once 
installed herself as nurse, and under her careful 
management before a short month had passed, the 
young sailor was able to take short walks on the 
summit of Black Rock with the fair Nellie, and drank 
in the invigorating air of the sea. He told her then 
that his name was Harry Winter, and that he filled 
the post of second-mate on board the ill-fated ship 
Empress. His manly face, his pleasing manners, 
and the great fund of conversation he possessed, soon 
rendered him a paragon in the eyes of the young and 
inexperienced maiden and easily won her susceptible 
heart, while on the other hand the beautiful features 
and the many virtues of fair Nellie took the sailor’s 
heart by storm. It was no wonder then that before 
long Harry Winter became the accepted lover of the 
wrecker’s daughter; but when the young man ap- 
proached the maiden’s father and requested his 
Nellie’s hand in marriage, he was denied permission 
unless he should signify his willingness to remain on 
Black Rock and become a member of the company of 
wreckers. Abhorring their guilty trade and desirous 
of snatching so pure a maiden from such surround- 
ings, he refused at once to bind himself to such a con- 
dition; and, unable to gain her father’s permission 
otherwise, he determined to leave Black Rock and 
his beloved Nellie, and not return until he was rich 
enough to claim and obtain her hand. He spent the 
remainder of his stay on the rock, endeavoring in 
vain to persuade the old wrecker to quit his guilty 
profession and become an honest man. His argu- 
ments, although unanswerable, were unavailable 
with a man who found in wrecking a profitable busi- 
} ness and an exciting mode of life. Nellie, however, 
listened willingly to the young sailor, and, on his 
departure, promised to do al] in her power to turn 
her father from his wicked trade, and to hope and 
believe in her lover’s speedy return, 

After Harry Winter’s departure from the summit 
of Black -Rock, the maiden proceeded to fulfil the 
promise she made to her lover, and with tears in her 
eyes begged her father to leave Black Rock and his 
rough companions, and go with her to some quiet 
hamlet where he might pass the remainder of his 
life honestly and peacefully. For a long time the old 
wrecker held out against his daughter’s prayers and 
exhortations, but his love for her finally conquered 
his love for his exciting life, and he was induced to 





ing the wise teachings of her mother, she kept hersel 
aloof from her father’s rough comrades, and had no 
other associates but the books her loving father de- 
lighted in obtaining for her, no other duties but 
attention to the little household of the captain of the 
wreckers. Such was fair Nellie Roberts when the 
wreck of the noble ship “Empress,” Captain Dar- 
ling, on Black Rock, formed a new era in her life. 
The Empress was a huge and bulky East Indiaman 
belonging to parties in Salem, whither she was bring- 
ing @ rich and valuable cargo from the East. Bluster- 
ing winds and storms had driven the ship far to the 
northward, entirely out of her course, and as the 
wreckers on Black Rock scanned her huge propor- 
tions with eager and covetous eyes, and perceived 
her bounding on towards the fatal rocks, they con- 
gratulated themselves on their rich prize. The 
fierceness of the gale and the deceptive beacon-light 





combined to effect what the wreckers desired, and, in 


ise her that, after he had assisted at obtaining 
one more wreck only, he would grant her wish and 
quit Black Rock and his companions. Nox did 
Nellie have to wait long before a fearful storm arose 
and a ship was perceived laboring at sea but a few 
miles from the treacherous bay, the sight of which 
almost sent a thrill of joy through her frame at the 
prospect of an early departure from her present 
home. 

** Pile high the fagots to-night, my boys,” shouted 
the captain, as a thought of the promise he had made 
crossed his mind. ‘‘ The ship is an Englishman, and 
no doubt carries a valuable cargo.” 

While the waves were dashing wildly on the beach 
and the wind was howling fiercely, the wreckers 
hastened to construct a hage beacon on the topmost 
height of the rock, while even the excited maiden 
cast on fagots, so eager was she to hasten the moment 
of her father’s delivery from Black Rock and the 





vessel which was slowly but surely drawing near the 
little bay, her lover lay dangerously sick and uncon- 
scious of the danger which now menaced him for the 
second time in his life! 
The huge fire built by the wreckers, and the treach- 

erous appearance of the little haven, accomplished 
the desired object, for soon the ship was headed 
into the bay and quickly became an entire wreck. 
Again the surface of the sea was strewn with lifeless 
bodies and bales of merchandise, and the wreckers 
were busy, grasping the huge boxes as the waves 
hurried them to the shore and bearing them to places 
ofeccusity. The old captain was there, too, working 
as if his life was at stake, giving directions in a 
hoarse and commanding voice, and never ceasing his 
wicked labors until a scream from his daughter who 
had fornd her way to the beach brought him quickly 
to the spot, where she lay senseless-over the prostrate 
beay of a drowned sailor. As he lifted his daughter 
up tenderly, he glanced at the upturned face of the 
seaman, and started back with a shudder as he be- 
held the features of Harry Winter. There he lay 
with his black hair brushed back, exactly as he had 
lain nearly a year ago when the Empress went to 
destruction; and now no hand, no untiring efforts, 

could bring him back to life. Ordering his men to 
bear the body of the young sailor to his own dwelling, 

he hastened up the winding steps of the rock with 

his atill insensible daughter in his arms and laid her 

upon her own couch. After he had succeeded in 

restoring her to consciousness, the old wrecker, sick 
at heart and angry with himself, hastened again to 

the beach, to forget the sorrow he had occasioned his 
daughter and the death he was the cause of, in toil- 
some labor. The maiden, however, divining the 
proximity of her lover, disobeyed her father’s injunc- 
tions not to leave her couch, and rushed to the bed- 
side of the young sailor only to find him cold, sense- 
less, inanimate. When she became convinced that 
he whom she loved was dead, she gave free vent to 
her grief, and uttered terrible cries of sorrow. She 
talked on thus incoherently, while even the rough 
wreckers who stood around hastily retired to avoid 
giving utterance to their feelings. Suddenly she 
rushed by them, and, fleet as a young deer, she 
bounded towards the edge of the lofty cliff. The 
wreckers stood rooted to the spot with terror, while 
the maiden, with one glance backward to the dwell- 
ing where her dead lover lay, reached the edge of the 
rock and sprang into the air! The wrecker captain 
was busily engaged on the beach, and, as he stooped 
to grasp a package which had floated in, the heavy 
fall of a white object almost at bis feet startled him, 
The old man rushed forward only to find his darling 
daughter Nellie a bruised and mangled mass, and 
he sank down by her side in despair and anguish. 
The old wrecker became a changed man after that 

eventful night. He retired from Black Rock, and 
and at his death which was not long delayed, he left 
the vast wealth he had acquired in his wicked pro- 
fession to erect the useful light-house in which my 
Uncle Dudley entertained me, his guest, with the 
story I have just attempted to relate. 





DOG DIGNITY. 

Sir Walter Scott declared that he could believe 
anything of dogs. He was very fond of them, studied 
their idiosyncracies closely, wrote voluminously in 
their praise, and told many stories of their unac- 
countavie habits. Once, he said, be desired an old 
poirtcz or great experience, a prodigious favorite, 
and steady in the field as a rock, to accompany his 
friend Daniel Terry, the actor, then on a visit at 
Abbotsford, and who, for tlie nonce, voted himself for 
asport exc=rsisa. The dog wagged his tail in token 
of pleased obedience, shook out his ears, led the way 
with a confdent air, and began ranging about with 
most scientific precision. Suddenly he pointed, up 
sprang @ numerous covey. Terry, bent on slaughter, 
fired both barrels at once, aiming in the centre of the 
enemy, and missed. The dog turned round in utter 
astonishment, wondering who could be behind him, 
and looked Terry full in the face; but after a pause, 
shook himself again and went to work as before. A 
second steady point, a second fusilade, and no effects. 
The dog then deliberately wheeled about and trotted 
home at his leisure, leaving the discomfited venator 
to find for timself during the remainder of the day. 
Sir Walter was fond of repeating the anecdote, and 
always declared that it was literaliy true, while 
Terry never said more in contradiction than that “it 
was a good story.” 





ENGLISH USURY. 

The first statute on the subject of usury was passed 
in the twentieth year of Henry III., and had for ita 
object the defence of minors against claimants of in- 
terest on loans made to their ancestors. From the 
date of the ancestor’s death till the minor’s coming of 
age, interest was to cease, and then it is presumed 
that the minor might be considered to have ratified 
the debt, and to be liable therefore to pay i 
Henry VII, in the third year of his reign, made all 
bargains granted in usury void, and fined the parties 
to them one hundred pounds, recoverable before the 
chancellor; but eight years afterwards, this act was 
repesitcd, and it was enacted that “he that lendeth 
his money upon usury, or maketh any bargain of 
land or goods grounded upon usury, shall forfeit half 
the money lent.’’ 
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The World in Miniat. 


ECHOES. 
The hopes that I have seen depart 
My visions only can renew : 
Ah, happy freshness of the heart, 
That fell upon me like a dew, 
Adieu! 


I flung my golden time away 
In dreams, and never felt it pass: 
I wake and find myself to-day 
A silly, sentimental ass, 
Alas! 


The high desires of other days 
Are dead ;—Ambition's reign is o'er; 
The heart that once beat high for praise. 
Beats high (to quote a line o* Moore) 
No more! 


Second only to the desire to possess la 

wish to own what will enable one to getove: |’ 
corespondent of a Charleston paper, writing 

of the Sea Islands, says that the efforts of t) 

to obtain horses and mules, and the uses 

they put them, are ludicrous. One of t' 
mentioned as very common is that of a man 

back with a bucket of water balanced on hi: ' 


O, the bonnets of my girlhood—the kind... 
school. I really thonght them pretty—I r ' 
been a fool. And yet I used to think mysei. 
a jaunty mies; perhaps I was, as fashion v: ; 
what was that to this? O, the lovely li 
wheat cake—the charming little mat! it). 1). 
head so level, and so very, very flat. O,. : , 
love is charming, as everybody knows, ar... 1. 
some cousin’s love is nice (that is, I should 
and the love of a true lover is a love that c 
—but the love of a new bonnet is the dearv: 
all. 
Maine lightning is very peculiar, Twov -- | 
lows were driving near Gorham when the ‘>. +): 
struck by lightning. The horse was change:' 
from light chestnut to black, but jogged alo. | 
«dull for a mile or so, but afterwards got «: ' 
ever,” as the paper which vouches forthe. 
the young men says. 
A lady residing near Ayr has a pet terr’ 
among other accomplishments, performs 
domestic letter-carrier, The other mornin : 
was easy, for there was only one letter, an’ 
trotted with itas usual. His mistress was ~ 
to the house, and passing the window, wa 
at seeing Fido, instead of laying the lett 
chair, toss it in the fire. Rushing into the 
lady rescued the epistie, with only one corr 
Judge of her surprise (and account for t! 
skeptics, as best ye can) to find the letter *' - : 
nant Fido had tried to commit to the flan 
tax-paper with a charge of seven shi D ' 
The incident is the more singular, as he 
took any such liberty. * 

A Chicago man refused to pay $800 fo 
horses because they did not suit him, but « 
paid $2000 for them at a horse-fair, not kno 
they were the same, 

A girl lately applied for a situation as “1 Webel 
work” in a family in a neighboring city 
thing was satisfactory on both sides exce;: 
subject of ‘‘ company,” the applicant being | 
she could see her beau once a week. That. . 
would be often enough, but added, “My: . 
in the country, and when he comes weh. ..., 
deal to talk about,and when we get throug. 
the taverns will be shut up.” sn, bal } 
not proposed to furnish lodging Baca. 
declined to take the situation, saying tha: 
feller couldn’t stay, she wouldn't.” 


California shipmasters «till d‘scuss with + « ~ 
the question of the existence of the islan-' 
Pacific Ocean said to have been discovered~ 
since, and which an exploring expedition © ''. 
find. 

Old Captain S., of Nantucket, was a perf 
philosopher, and no amount of ill Inck ev 
ened bis fuith or good spirits. Coming int 
bor once, with an empty sbip, after a th: 
cruise, he was boarded by a tuwnsman, who 
“Wal, cap’n, how many bar’ls? Had a good 
No,” responded the skipper, “I haint got 
ile aboard; but,” rubbing his horny palms v 
faction, while his bard features relaxed in’ 
“I've had a mighty good sail.” 

A magistrate of a burgh in Scotland, bein, 
at a reporter who bad described several bed 
council, threatened to throw him out of t) 
if he came again. The magistrate was fi» 
offence, and the dignity of the press was vi). 


/Many people who have been deluded i:' 

five pon bo times their nominal value for pi‘ i 
of 1857, will derive little comfort from the 

of the director of the mint that none of the:: ‘ 

any special value. 

A Richmond paper speaks of a girl thir’ 
old who committed fifteen hundred « 
verses of the New Testament in one weet 
out several teachers in reciting ber lesson 
brain fever the next day. 

number of superfiucus letters used | 
ena or Worcester te ihestrated by showing te 
may be said with fewer than the authorize 
ance—“ Dic gav Jac @ kic, wen Jac gav Di 
the bac with a thic stic.” 
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vessel which was slowly but surely drawing near the 
‘ittle bay, her lover lay dangerously sick and uncon- 
scious of the danger which now menaced him for the 
second time in his life! 
The huge fire built by the wreckers, and the treach- 
erous appearance of the little haven, accomplished 
he desired object, for soon the ship was headed 
into the bay and quickly became an entire wreck. 
Again the surface of the sea was strewn with lifeless 
bodies and bales of merchandise, and the wreckers 
were busy, grasping the huge boxes as the waves 
:urried them to the shore and bearing them to places 
of security. The old captain was there, too, working 
‘s if his life was at stake, giving directions in a 
1oarse and commanding voice, and never ceasing his 
‘vicked labors until a scream from his daughter who 
sad found her way to the beach brought him quickly 
» the spot, where she lay senseless.over the prostrate 
vody of a drowned sailor. As he lifted his daughter 
up tenderly, he glanced at the upturned face of the 
‘caman, and started back with a shudder as he be- 


‘vith his black hair brushed back, exactly as he had 
\in nearly a year ago when the Empress went to 
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Che World in Miniature. 


ECHOES. 
The hopes that I have seen depart 
My visions only can renew: 
Ah, happy freshness of the heart, 
That fell upon me like a dew, 
Adieu! 


I flung my golden time away 
In dreams, and never felt it pass: 
I wake and find myself to-day 
A silly, sentimental ass, 
Alas! 


The high desires of other days 
Are dead ;—Ambition’s reign is o'er; 
The heart that once beat high for praise, 
Beats high (to quote a line 0’ Moore) 
No more! 


Second only to the desire to possess land is the 
wish to own what will enable one to get over it. The 
corespondent of a Charleston paper, writing from one 
of the Sea Islands, says that the efforts of the negroes 
to obtain horses and mules, and the uses to which 


first Napoleon, are to be brought from Vienna to 
Paris. 


ality is for ‘‘ green seal.” 


made $50,000 in oil speculations. Hair oil? 
the peace at Salzburg. 


composed entirely of runaway slaves. 


Buch in Fittle. 


. The remains of the Duke of Reichstadt, son of the 
In Boston business is looking up. 
Victoria still uses a black seal, but her son’s parti- 


Silkworms fried in castor oil are a Chinese delicacy. 
They tell of a colored barber in Elmira who has 


Victoria asked Eugenie to make her husband keep 


A town of four tl 





d inhabitants in Brazil is 


The great trouble with the yellow-fever nurses in 
Houston, Texas, is they get beastly drunk. 

In England there is a popular drink called the 
“ Maiden’s Blush.” 

Watertown Arsenal is to be enlarged by the pur- 
chase of forty acres. 

People are talking about thenext mayor of Boston. 
Who is he? 

Boston is the best boot and shoe market in the 


Che Bouseheeper. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Beef Pie. 
Take cold roast beef or steak, cut it into thin slices, 
and put a layer into a pie-dish ; shake in a little flour, 
pepper and salt; cut up a tomato, or onion chopped 
very fine; then another layer of beef and seasoning, 
and so on until the dish is filled. If you have any 
beef gravy, put it in; if not, a little beef dripping, 
and water enough to make sufficient gravy. Have 
ready one dozen potatoes well boiled and mashed, 
halfa cup of milk or cream, and a little butter and 
salt; spread it over the pie as a crust an inch thick; 
brush it over with egg, and bake it about twenty-five 
minutes. 





Buns. 

At night take three cups of warm milk, one cup of 
sugar, one half cup of good yeast; make a light bat- 
ter, then let it rise over night, In the morning it 
should be very light. Then add one cup of sugar, 
one cup of butter; mould it well, and let it rise again. 
When wel! risen cut in small pieces and roll them in 
the hands; put them on tins just totouch. Let them 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written °xpressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


Tue MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IpIoT PauPER, by Matthew S. Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. 8. Raymond.—Tue OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE Secret, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—THe Sea GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-Tovcn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—TuE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuE 
FREEBOOTER, .by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—Tue Porice Spy, by Francis A. Dauri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE GIP- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THr RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppatn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Sup, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 


struction; and now no hand they put them, are ludicrous. One of the sights country, m —THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
2 ould bring him back to life. eoecae pone ap mentioned as very common is that ofa manon horse-| About 200,000 feet of lumber comes into Portland | rise again and rub over with the white of an e82; | rorest RanceER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosaurue, by 
- back with a bucket of water balanced on his head. | every day. and bakea light brown. This quantity will makesixty | pr, J. H. Robineon.—Tiz OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 


|. @ beach, to forget the sorrow he had occasioned his 


var the body of the young sailor to his own dwelling, 
e hastened up the winding steps of the rock with 
is Still insensible daughter in his arms and laid her 
pon her own couch. After he had succeeded in 
storing her to consciousness, the old wrecker, sick 
‘ heart and angry with himself, hastened again to 


‘ aughter and the death he was the cause of, in toil- 
-me labor. The maiden, however, divining the 
roximity of her lover, disobeyed her father’s injunc- 
»ns not to leave her couch, and rushed to the bed- 
-' le of the young sailor only to find him cold, sense- 
“ss, inanimate. When she became convinced that 
'\« whom she loved was dead, she gave free vent to 
‘er grief, and uttered terrible cries of sorrow. She 
' |ked on thus incoherently, while even the rough 
reckers who stood around hastily retired to avoid 
‘ving utterance to their feelings. Suddenly she 
shed by them, and, fleet as a young deer, she 
“unded towards the edge Of the lofty cliff. The 
reckers stood rooted to the spot with terror, while 
‘e maiden, with one glance backward to the dwell- 
: where her dead lover lay, reached the edge of the 
\'k and sprang into the air! The wrecker captain 
’~'8 busily engaged on the beach, and, as he stooped 
grasp @ package which had floated in, the heavy 
'l of @ white object almost at bis feet startled him. 
‘he old man rushed forward only to find his darling 
‘aghter Nellie a bruised and mangled mass, and 
sank down by her side in despair and anguish. 
“he old wrecker became a changed man after that 
‘ontfal night. He retired from Black Rock, and 
at his death which was not long delayed, he left 
vast Wealth he had acquired in his wicked pro- 
sion to erect the useful light-house in which my 
‘cle Dudley entertained me, his guest, with the 
ry I have just attempted to relate. 





O, the bonnets of my girlhood—the kind I wore to 
school. I really thought them pretty—I must have 
been a fool. And yet-I used to think myself on hats 
a jaunty miss; perhaps I was, as fashion went—but 
what was that to this? O, the lovely little buck- 
wheat cake—the charming little mat! it makes my 
head so level, and so very, very flat. O,a sister’s 
love is charming, as everybody knows, and a hand- 
some cousin’s love is nice (that is, I should suppose); 
and the love of a true lover is a love that cannot pall 
—but the love of a new bonnet is the dearest love of 
all. 

Maine lightning is very peculiar. Two young fel- 
lows were driving near Gorham when the team was 
struck by lightning. The horse was changed in color 
from light chestnut to black, but jogged along rather 
“dull for a mile or so, but afterwards got as well as 
ever,” as the paper which vouches for the veracity of 
the young men says. 

A lady residing near Ayr has a pet terrier which, 
among other accomplishments, performs the duty of 
domestic letter-carrier. The other morning his task 
was easy, for there was only one letter, and away he 
trotted with it as usual. His mistress was returning 
to the house, and passing the window, was alarmed 
at seeing Fido, instead of laying the letter on the 
chair, toss it in the fire. Rushing into the room, the 
lady rescued the epistle, with only one corner singed. 
Judge of her surprise (and account for the fact, ye 
skeptics, as best ye can) to find the letter the indig- 
nant Fido had tried to commit to the flame’ wasa 
tax-paper with a charge of seven shillings for himself. 
The incident is the more singular, as he never before 
took any such liberty. 

A Chicago man refused to pay $800 for a pair of 
horses because they did not suit him, but afterwards 
paid $2000 for them at a horse-fair, not knowing that 


The Chicago horse-cars are troubled with—well, 
insect life. 

The St. Francis Indians have given a birch canoe 
to Central Park. 

Nervous individuals have begun to warn Grant of 
theatres and fast driving. 

The excise law has brought $1,162,000 into the 
New York treasury since May. 

The Sultan has sent Victotia, and one or two other 
of his English friends, presents of horses. 

The bells of the city tolled during the funeral of 
Sir Frederick Bruce. 

The first ice of the season in this vicinity was seen 
on the morning of the 24th ult. 

At last we have had adry spell. No rain for three 
weeks. 

It is stated that Boston girls marry too young. 
The girls don’t think so. 

In Texas about nine out of ten deaths occur from 
yellow fever. 

The London Times announces ‘decidedly a good 
harvest in England.” 

Cheese rose three cents in price per pound on ac- 
count of the sinking of the Dean Richmond. 
At the present rate, it requires the death of two 
white men to kill one Indian. 
Farmers and pigs in Ohio lament a failure in the 
corn crop. 
A Turin paper says Prim wants to make one of 
Victor Emanuel’s sons king of Spain. 
Mrs. Scott-Siddons, great-granddaughter of the 
great Siddons, is a dramatic failure. 
The Worcester and Western Railroads will have 
commissioners appointed for consolidation. 
A pleasant port to take—old crusty port, of the 
right sort. 
Subscriptions are raised in this city for the New 
Orleans sufferers by yellow fever. 


buns; currants or chopped raisins improve them. 





Egg Plants. 

Atter paring cut them in slices as thin as possible, 
let them lie an hour in salt water; then season with 
pepper and salt, dredge fine powdered cracker or 
stale bread-crumbs over each piece, beat up an egg 
as for veal cutlet, and dip in each alternately, and 
put in a pan with some hot butter or beef-drippings. 
Fry slowly until quite soft and a dark brown on both 
sides. Serve them up hot. 


Cucumber Pickle. 

Take three or four hundred small cucumbers and 
pour over them strong brine, and let them remain 
two or three days. Drain and pour over them spiced 
boiling vinegar, spice with mustard seed, allspice and 
mace. Never put cloves, as they will discolor them. 





Cocoauut Cake. 

One pound of sugar, half a pound of flour, quarter 
of a pound of butter, teacup of sour milk, four eggs, 
half teaspoon of salt, teaspoon of soda—mix thor- 
oughly. Then add one grated cocoanut. 





Cough Remedy. 

Boil one teacup of honey, remove the scum, and 
add one ounce of pulverized wild turnip—bottle for 
use. Take a teaspoonful five or six times a day, and 
oftener, if the cough is troublesome. 











—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 

or Death, by Harry Harewood Leech.—OrpHa 8s Hvs- 

BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 

Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 

MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 

ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 

by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jie Porter, by Matthew 8S. 

Vinton.—Sm RASHLEIGH’S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VISCONTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tuk Kine 

OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—TuHe SEcRET LEAGUE, by 

Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 

Cobb, Jr.—THr GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WHITE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THe 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
bv Austin C. Burdick —MARIon'’s BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—Tue SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue HEart’s SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tne 
WITCH OF THE WAVR, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
Desmond, by Darius Cobb.—Tue REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GoLp 
Fienp, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P av Laroon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—TuE Lost Herr, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CYNTHIA, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLAcKLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE OvuTCAST, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.yMPlIA, by Francis A. Durivage. 
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No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
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they were the same. Some of the Norfolk negroes are turning white. AND ALL We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
1 y i They look piebald. NERVOUS general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
‘ A girl lately applied for a situation as “maid of all} Austrian schoolmasters are struggling to rid the in style, and comprising the following titles: 
com work” in a family in a neighboring city. Every- | schools of clerical superintendence. DISEASES. No. 1.—Tue GotpEen EaGue, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. ) ' 
' ’ thing was satisfactory on both sides except on the} ‘The strike among the tailors has now extended to — Difects are | N°: 2—Tue Wurre Rover, by Dr J. H. Robinson. { 
Peters subject of “company,” the applicant being told that | gootiand. M No. 3—TueE BRAvVo's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
an she could see her beau once a week. That, she said, ‘agical. No. 4.—THEe YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 


steady in the field as a rock, to accompany his 
nd Daniel Terry, the actor, then on a visit at 


would be often enough, but added, “‘ My feller lives 
in the country, and when he comes we have a good 
deal to talk about,and when we get through, I ’spect 


The iron work of the Paris Exhibition has been 
sold for exportation to America. 

The Spanish government is kindly shipping off the 
late insurgents to pestilential settlements. 


PILLS. 


It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty- 
four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR TAREE | No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 


No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 


No. 8.—THE DUKE's PR1ZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 



















































































































Perens. = who, for the nonce, voted himself for the taverns will be shut up.” Being _ that Ae a Maximilian’s “last letter” is now reported tobe a| wo other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has | No. 9.—THE Woop Wircn, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
inate aan Z os ore The dog wagged his tail in token not proposed to furnish lodging for her “feller” she | forgery, 5 failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. No. 10.—Ben HaMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
7 eased obedience, shook out his ears, led the way declined to take the situation, saying that “if her The London Times again bemoans the cost of the| Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and | No. 11.—Tuz Youne P1oNneER, by James F. Fitts. 
, 1 a confident air, and began ranging about with feller couldn’t stay, she wouldn’t.” Abyssinian expedition. ; general nervous derangements,—of many years’ standing, | No. 12.—Taz Ducat Coroner, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 


‘t scientific precision. Suddenly he pointed, up 
‘ng @ numerous covey. Terry, bent on slaughter, 
1 both barrels at once, aiming in the centre of the 
‘ny, and missed. The dog turned round in utter 
nishment, wondering who coukl be behind him, 
| looked Terry full in the face; but after a pause, 
»k himself again and went to work as before. A 
, ; ynd steady point, a second fusilade, and no effects. 


—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, ora | No. 13.—Tuez Wrst Point Caper, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
few weeks at the utmost, always affords the most aston- | No. 14.—THr Mysterious MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
ishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete | No. 15.—F1tz-HERN, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
and permanent cure. No. 16.—TnHE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest | No. 17.—THe K1nG's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and | No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 
can ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFETY. No. 19.—Tue Gop R by H. E. B t 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MosT | No. 20.—THE Wire's SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and | No. 21.—Tue TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 


There were seven hundred cases of fever in Hous- 
ton, Texas, September 16. 
The Irish papers complain that the queen never 
visits that country. 
Some one calls the P. L. 1..’s thieves and murder- 
ers. Strong and unjust. 
A strong line—the line gale. It is spliced every 
year. 


California shipmasters still discuss with some heat 
the question of the existence of the island in the 
Pacific Ocean said to have been discovered some time 
since, and which an exploring expedition failed to 
find. 

Old Captain S., of Nantucket, was a perfect marine 
philosopher, and no amount of ill luck ever damp- 
ened his faith or good spirits. Coming into the har- 














DOG DIGNITY. 
ir Walter Scott declared that he could believe 
. thing of dogs. He was very fond of them, studied 
ir idiosyncracies closely, wrote voluminously in 
ir praise, and told many stories of their unac- 
ntable habits. Once, he said, he desired an old 
iter of great experience, a prodigious favorite, 


> dog then deliberately wheeled about and trotted lified a) 
—) q pproval. No, 22.—THE Novice, by Jane G. Austin. 
. .e at his leisure, leaving the discomfited venator bor once, with an empty sbip, after a three years’ Marria $ The following, among many of our best citizens, testify | No. 23.—THz Youne Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
nd for himself during the remainder of the day. cruise, he was boarded by a townsman, who inquired, ges. to its WONDERFUL EFFICACY: No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 





‘Wal, cap’n, how many bar’ls? Hada good v’yage?” 
‘‘No,” responded the skipper, ‘I haint got a bar’l of 
ile aboard; but,” rubbing his horny palms with satis- 


“ Having used Dr. Turner's Tro DovLovrEvx or Unt- | NO. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfleld. 
VERSAL NEURALGIA PILL personally,—and in numerous | No. 26.—Tue Fenrans, by J. W. M'Cartney. 
i Y ded it to patients suffering with neu- No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 
ralgia,—I have found it, WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION, to ac- | No. 28.—TnrovGH THE ToIts, by William H. Bushnell. 


Walter was fond of repeating the anecdote, and 
ays declared that it was literally true, while 
vy never said more in contradiction than that “it 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. E. T. Prentiss, of 
Chicago, Ill.; and Miss Emma C. Richardson. 
uh Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. Henry L. Albee and Miss Ellen 

. Per 








‘ @ good story.” faction, while his bard features relaxed into a smile, kins. 
8 “T ve had a mighty good sail.” Levelt ond! Miss Roby ‘Taylor ater Se Hamers. of complish ALL the proprietors have claimed. No. 29.—JEssiz HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 
i A magistrate of a burgh in Scotland, being offended y Rev. Mr. Lecompte, Mr. Charles E. Colvin and Miss , “J. R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist. | No. 30.—Scyros THe Corsarr, by George L. Aiken. 
pe € : Sarah J. Welch. “ 12 Winter street, Boston, Feb. 18, 1867."* No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 


ENGLISH USURY. 

‘he first statute on the subject of usury was passed 
he twentieth year of Henry III., and had for its 
ct the defence of minors against claimants of in- 
’st on loans made to their ancestors. From the t 
) of the ancestor’s death till the minor’s coming of 

sve, interest was to cease, and then it is presumed 
the minor might be considered to have ratified 
debt, and to be liable therefore to pay interest. 
ry VIL, in the third year of his reign, made all 


at a reporter who had described several “scenes” in 
council, threatened to throw him out of the window 
if he came again. The magistrate was fined for the 
offence, and the dignity of the press was vindicated. 


Many people who have been deluded into paying 
five or ten times their nominal value for nickel cents 
of 1857, will derive little comfort from the assurance 
of the director of the mint that none of them possess 
any special value. 


At pes gs A by Rev. Dr. Eddy, Mr. E. Ames Alden, of 
iss Martha Louisa Wheeler. 

At Malden, by Rev. Mr. Powers, Mr. Frederic P. Wallis, 
of Jamaica Plain, and Miss Hannah C. Hill. 

At North Beverly, by Rev. Mr. Harrington, Mr John 
W. Lieber and Miss Carrie M. Fisk, both of Charlestown. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Joshua Brewster. 61; Mr. William S. 
Thacher, 43; Miss Ellen Marinda Remick, 23; at East 
Boston, Mrs, Susan F. Holmes, 46; Mr. William May- 


Mr. J, M. Story, for many years an apothecary in this No. 32.—Bricut CLouD, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—Tue FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
city, and for three years, during the war, in the Hospital No. 34.—Tue C 8 
Department under the United States government, thus | ~°° So 3® CBILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
nai of it: No. 35.—THe Baron's WYS.x, by Margaret Blount. 

“I have known Dr. Turner's Tic Douloureux or Uni- a oar ieee, te eas Ge Willian. 
. $I. . e 

versal aon Pill for + ay a y sae is nave 6 gabe No. 38.—Tue HEIREss OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 
and agp pager ges anid I ne amb ih, ‘sis wie No. 39.—TnHe Biack ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
waere 2 a * ms ore corn t sep: Stan dolla ce. No. 40.—Mr. WarBurToN's Guost, by Margaret Blount. 
soar asks Hot te aithens i or: Ln oe for Neu- No. 41.—THe BavER MuRDER, by 8. C. Prescott. 
I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy for No. 42.—Aw Ocean Warr, by Henry 8. Scudder. 














‘ d r 8} of a girl thirteen years | bury, 31. "a “ 
.ains granted in usury void, and fined the parties 4 ee — i — oe igi Ae “A Charlestown, Deacon John Treadwell, 76; Mr. John raigia and Nervous Diseases in the world No. 43.—THE PEARL or Panama, by William H. Bushnell. 
em one hundred pounds, recoverable before th eld whe comm Larkin, 43. Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. No. 44.—CamILie, by Amanda M. Hale. 
sellor; : Sihes: verses of the New Testament in one week, wearied At Chelsea, Miss Louisa Roberts, 26. Wo. i eeieikk, te Masten b Clana 
cellor; but eight years afterwards, this act was + eee hers in reciting her lesson, and had At Somerville, Mr. Edwin May, 31. One package - $1.00 - Postage Coent. * o ag » bY i ° re v1 x ue 
ded, and it was enacted that “he that lendeth out several teac rec! J At Winthrop, Miss Emeline Sale, 51. Six packages - 5.00 - “« g7 0. 46.—THE Circassian SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 


At Quincy, Mr. Lewis E. Bradford, 59. 

At Greenfield, Nellie A., daughter ot Rev. Samuel Tup- 
per, formerly of this city. 

At Canton, Mr. Herbert A. Morse, 26 

At South >cituate, Mr. Walter Foster, 78. 

At New Bedford, Caroline Emery, daughter of Mr. 
Bartholomew Brown, 
vacca, Texas, Mr. Orlando Jackson, of Cam- 
bridgeport, 30. 


9.00 - “ 4s * No. 41.—iixp Rupert, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 48 —A Dark Secret, by Miss A. M. Hale. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
uponreceiptof Ten Centseach. Address 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusLisuers, 
Boston, Mavs. 


brain fever the next day. 

The number of superfiucus letters used by follow- 
ers of Worcester is illustrated by showing how much 
may be said with fewer than the authorized allow- 


Twelve packages 
It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs 
and medicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & 0o., Sole Proprietors, 


120 TREMONT 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘aoney upon usury, or maketh any bargain of 
or goods grounded upon usury, shall forfeit half 
noney lent.’’ 





ance—“ Dic gav Jac a kic, wen Jac gav Dic a noc on at he 
the bac with a thic stic.” 














1y is the letter F like a cow’s tail? Because it is 
nd of beef. 
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C Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
PLANTING THORNS. 


eee 
BY ISABELLA MILLER. 
ann 


How prone we are to plant the thorns 
Along the paths that others tread! 

How many thoughtless, careless words 
Have on their way like arrows sped 

Into the hearts of those we love, 
And wounded with their poisonous darts, 

While we smiled on, and did not know 
How sorely ached their wounded hearts! 


*Twere better far to plant the flowers 
Along life's way for passers by,— 
Fair heliotrope, and roses rare, 
And heart's-ease with its smiling eye, 
To soothe each weary round of toil, 
And bring bright smiles when work is done; 
That we may look beyond this life 
For heavenly flowers when sinks life’s sun. 


Our Poung Folks’ Department, 


PISS 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


OHARLIE BOND'S TEMPTATION. 




















BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 





<q \HE parents of Charlie 
Bond were poor, and had 
to work for a living. 
They got along pretty 
well, though, till the 
father died, and then 
they were badly off. Mrs. 
Bond had to, get sewing 
to do, and Charlie gota 
place as errand-boy in a 
store. 

Charlie was now twelve 
years old, and was a fine, 
healthy boy, with a face 
that everybody liked. He 
was intelligent, cheerful 
and civil, and he was 
wise enough to know that 

: he didn’t know every- 
thing. vu sve, a great many boys of twelve years 
of age think that they know more than people twice, 
thrice, four or five times as old as they, and forget 
that their fathers and uncles were also once boys of 
twelve years of age, and may not have forgotten all 
they knew then. 

But Charlie Bond had found this out, and when 
people older than himself said a thing was right or 
wrong, he thought to himself, ‘‘ Well, they were once 
just as old as I am, and perhaps they know.” 

Besides this price of wisdom, Charlie was honest. 
He had been carefully brought up, and would not for 
a good deal tell a lie, or take a thing that did not be- 
long to him. You could see that in his clear blue 
eyes, which, though they did not stare rudely or im- 
pudently, yet were not afraid to look a person fairly 
in the face. When he first went with his mother to 
the store to ask for the situation, his mother said that 
his teacher and her neighbors would be guarantees 
for his honesty. 

Mr. Rich placed his hand on the boy’s head and 
looked at him attentively. ‘‘ His tace is guarantee 
enough,” the gentleman said. ‘I don’t want any 
better pledge than that.” 

So Charlie was taken into the store, and began to 
earn something to help his mother. It wasn’t much, 
though, for errand-boys do not have large salaries, 
and it took a good deal to keep him neatly clothed, 
as of course he had tobe in the store. But he was 
always careful of his clothes, and never used any of 
his money without his mother’s permission. 

They lived in two rooms of a terribly poor house in 
@ close and narrow street. One room wasa tiny bed- 
room where Charlie slept, the larger one they cooked, 
ate, and sat in, and there was a large lounge in it on 
which Mrs. Bond slept at night. These rooms were 
hot in summer, and cold in winter. 

Charlie’s employer liked him, and told him that if 
he continued to do as wellas he had, he would take 
him as a clerk when he should be sixteen years old, 
that would be after four years. Of course Charlie 
was proud and delighted at that, and looked forward 
to the time when he should be a rich merchant him- 
self. He had read about Franklin and other great 
men who had made very small beginnings, and he 
saw no reason why he should not also become great. 
He had certainly made a small enough beginning. 

“Of course I shall be a emart clerk, mother,” he 
would say, “* because Mr. Rich says I’m the smartest 
errand-boy he ever had. And aftera while I shall 
get to be a head clerk, and, by-and-by, a partner. 
And then you shall have your carriage, and silk 
dreases, and lace collars, and you shall never work 
any more.” 

When Charlie spoke, though his face was bright 
and hopeful, his eyes were full of tears, for it grieved 

him to see his mother bending day after day over hur 
sewing, «nd to know that she had a psin in her side 
and in her head, and that often after he had gone to 
bed she still sat up for hours over that weary sewing. 
Besides this, he felt badly that she could not have 
better food, for she had a very slight appetite, and 
sometimes could not taste a thing for breakfast. 

Mrs. Bond looked at her son while he painted his 











glowing future, and she could not help smiling, 
though she sighed at the same time. It seemed to 
her very likely that this bright boy of hers might be- 
come a great man, but whether she would live to see 
the day was doubtful. She was not a strong woman, 
and she knew that her work was doing her great in- 
jury, and slowly but surely wearing out what strength 
she had. 

But she didn’t want to say anything to sadden 
Charlie. Mothers often keep many sad thoughts hid- 
den for fear of clouding their children’s hearts. She 
only smiled and said, “* Well, my boy, if you are going 
to be such a great man you had better improve your 
hours of study. It would be a great pity if this rich 
merchant of whom you tell me should have to stop 
and count bis fingers to add up his thousands, or, if 
he should send ships to China, be «bliged to look at a 
map to see what part of the world China is in.” 

At that Charlie laughed and turned again to his 
books. For it was now evening, and every evening 
he studied his lessons and recited them to his mother. 

So two years went past and Charlie was still an er- 
rand-boy and had two years more before he would be 
aclerk. Mr. Rich still liked him, and held out the 
same promise to him, and was always kind to him. 
He liked him so much that he never passed him with- 
out aswile. In fact, the merchant had some notions 
and plans of his own on this subject. He had lost 
his wife and onl: child several years before, and he 
fancied that Charlie looked like that lost boy of his. 
Besides, they would have been of the same age had 
the boy lived, 

“T'll do well by the boy and make his fortune if he 
keeps on this way,” he thought. ‘“ But I wont be in 
haste. I'll try him thoroughly. And I’ll keep him to 
his work and his small wages. That’s the way to 
bring up boys that are going to be good foranything; 
make ’em work for what they have, I’ll have no lazy 
fellows about me that have to play foot-ball and 
swing dumb-bells to keep their muscles up. He 
shall have the right kind of gymnastics, the kind 
that accomplishes something besides exercise.” 

So Mr. Rich was none too indulgent with the boy, 
but had him kept busy, though be would not have 
him overworked. He gave him a little present at 
Christmas, and another on his birthday, and both 
presents were books. He never gave him any money 
but his salary. 

The end of this two years found Charlie a much 
more sober boy than he bad been atthe beginning. 
He was anxious all the time about his mother. She 
was really ill, and asshe could not sew more than 
half the time, of course they were poorer. They 
fared very meanly, and in the cold weather their 
room was only half warmed. The boy used to think 
of it when he took packages to the beautiful and 
comfortable houses of the rich, and he would choke 
up with tears thinking what a small part of all the 
money which these people lavished in unnecessary. 
things would make his mother easy fora week, ora 
month, or a year. He never stood by a warm hall 
register in one of these houses without thinking, 
“O, if my mother had such a register as this coming 
up into her room!” And when he would see through 
the: windows nice tea-tables set out in these same 
houses, he would long to take something from them 
to carry home to his poor, sick mother, who had per- 
haps eaten nothing but bread and butter that day. 

It was summer when Charlie had entered on this 
situation, and consequently the first half of his third 
year was winter. It was a miserable winter for him, 
though strangers might not have guessed it. He 
never complained, and he had always a smile ready, 
but the smile did not reach down to his heart, and he 
felt all the worse that he could not speak of His 
trouble. His mother never said anything about it, 
and he didn’t like to begin to speak on the subject. 
It seemed to him only guess-work while he kept it in 
his own mind, but that if spoken aloud it would be- 
come certainty. But he well knew that his mother 
needed a doctor, and that she ought not to be obliged 
to sew any more. 

Christmas came, and again Mr. Rich gave Charliea 
book, and wished him a merry Christmas. 

Charlie thanked him, and blushed, and choked. 
He had been wishing that instead of the book he 
could have the money it would cost, so as to get a 
doctor, and had even thought that he would ask for 
it; but when the time came he had not the courage. 
It seemed too much like begging. 

Now Mr. Rich, though he had not appeared to 
mind, had noticed for some time that Charlie seemed 
out of spirits,and had guessed something of the 
truth. He knew that Mrs. Bond was poor and sick, 
though he did not know how poor or how sick, and, 
* now is the time for his great trial,”” he said. 

I am not going to say that what Mr. Rich did was 
right. Indeed, I think that it was wrong. The 
greatest prayer in the world has this petition in it, 
**lead us not into temptation,” and it cannot be right 
to put temptation in any one’s way, no matter for 
what purpose. But Mr. Rich meant well, and 
thought that he was only helping to develop the 
boy’s character. 

Charlie had often been sent with money to the 
bank, and a few days after Christmas Mr. Rich gave 
him a package saying, “ Here are tive hundred dol- 
lars which | want you to take to the Golden Bank. 

You need not come back to-day. The snow is so deep 
there will be but little shopping, and you may have 
a holiday.” 

Charlie was greatly surprised at this, and pleased 
also. He would go home and see his mother. She 
liked to have him come home early, and perhaps he 





could do something fur her. He had no heart to play 
in the street. 


He had‘always before gone straight to the bank, 
but now he lingered. He had been thinking and 
dreaming 80 muth of money lately that he conld not 
be so eaxy with it in his hands as hehad been. Every 
bill he had seen in the hands of clerks or customers 
had made him think, “0, if I only had that for 
mother! Now as he went slowly along, he thought, 
‘* What a great thing it would be if I had this five- 
hundred dollars for mine!” He thought what he 
woul! buy, wood and coal, a thick blanket for his 
mother, some new clothes fur her, as much wine as 
she would want, he would have a doctor, and any- 
thing his mother might want to eat, or the ductor 
might order for her. 

“I'd like to look over the money,” he said to him- 
self, ‘‘ I never counted so much before.” 

So he went into an unfinished house where there 
were no men at work that day and, opening the pack- 
age, counted over the money. When he had dope so 
his face became very red, and his hands trembled. 
He counted it over again, and yet again. There 
could be no doubt. Mr. Rich hat made a mistake, 
and there were ten dollars besides the five hundred. 

Charlie rolled the bills up and thought longingly 
how much good that one little bill would do his 
mother. If he should carry it back maybe Mr. Rich 


would give it tohim. But he knew better than that, 


come to remember. He bad heard Mr. Rich say that 
he never paid anybody for being honest, and that the 
honesty that had to be paid for was buta sham. No, 
it was vain to hope for such a present. 

“Pll carry it back to him, though,” said Charlie to 
himself, and putting the ten-dollar bill into his pocket, 
he rolled up the rest and hurried to the bank. He 
felt frightened, and didn’t like to stop to think. 

Coming away from the bank, he said that he would 
go right back to the store with the ten dollars; but 
then the thought came up, “What would Mr. 
Rich think of my opening the package?” When 
first he had carried money to the bank he had been 
told to go as quickly as possible, and not undo the 
package, and of course they had expected him to 
continue as strict. 

So he hesitated, and feared, and looked at the 
money, and thought what good it would do his poor 
mother, and that Mr. Rich would never miss it. And 
here was the hour of Charlie Bond’s temptation, It 
seemed as if two voices were contending in him, one 
urging him to use the money and making excuses for 
it, the other protesting. 

“T cannot steal! I cannot steal!” said one voice. 

* Tt will not be stealing,” said the other voice, “It 
is in your hands. It seems as though Providénce put 
it there. Besides, you can pay it back some time if 
you want to.” 

“0, Lcannot! It would be stealing. What would 
my mother say if she should know?” 

“ Tell her it was given you.” 

“IT never told her a lie in — life!” groaned the 
boy’s conscience. 

There was no good answer re this, so the voice 
passed it by and said, ‘* Remewber how ill she is. 
She will die! And this might save her. If she dies 
it will be your fault.” 

So the voices contended, one pulling him one way, 
the other pulling him another way, till the poor boy 
felt as if he were being torn in pieces. 

At last, he was bent more strongly in one way. He 
saw as in asudden vision his mother’s face as he had 
seen it that morning. She was giving him a piece of 
toasted bread for his breakfast, and as she leaned 
over the table to lay it into his plate she put her hand 
to her side and coughed. He glanced up at her as she 
turned away, and her face was so pale and anxious, 
that he choked with every mouthful of breakfast he 
took afterward. 

Charlie couldn’t stand that. His mother must 
have a doctor and medicine. 

But as he straightened himself up with this des- 
perate resolve, came another recollection. Just be- 
fore he went out, when he was at the door, his moth- 
er had laid her hand on his head, bent to kiss his 
cheek, and said, fervently, “ “ God bless you, my 
boy!” 

He had been struck by it at the time, and it came 
to him now like a flash. What! God blessa thief? 

Asif pursued by furies, Charlie Bond started for 
the store ona run. He dared not trust himself. 

Meantime, Mr. Rich sat in his office and waited, 
and began to grow anxious. If Charlie had gone 
properly on his errand he should have been back 
beture that time, for the teller would discover the 
error and send him buck. The merchant looked at 
his watch and fidgeted, and when some one came in 
and spoke to him, he hardly attended to the man. 
He began to be afraid that he hadn’t done right, and 
to wonder if he were in Charlie’s place if he wouldn’t 
feel tempted to keep the money. ‘‘Huw would I 
have liked it,” he thought, “if my boy had lived, had 
been poor, and somebody had tempted him with 
money?” 

Just while he was thinking of it, the door was 
burst open almost, so quickly was it opened, and 
Charlie ran in. His face was pale, and tears were 
ranning down his cheeks. He said nota word, but 
putting the bill into Mr. Rich’s hand, dropped into a 
chair and burst out sobbing, as if his heart would 
break. 

Mr. Rich understood the whole in a minute, and 
he felt ab» ut as badly as Charlie did, and at the same 
time he felt about as happy as anyboily in the work 
could feel. His yourg favorite had borne the test, 
and resisted this great temptation. He took the ex- 
cited boy by the hand, and Charlie told him the 
whole story from first to last; all his sorrow for his 
mother, all the trials uf the last weary months. 





It would take too long to tell bow Mr. Rich com- 
forted the lad, and what be dil for him But Charlie 
and his mother were well taken care of. They had a 
pretty tenement in a pleasant part of the city, and 
Charlie was sént to school. After he sball have got 
a good education he will be taken as aclerk, Mr. 
Rich says. 

* And then you can see what a great merchant you 
will become,” he adds. ‘ I should not be surprised 
if you would take charge of all my business when I 
get too old to attend to it.” 

And I shouldn’t wonder either. 

Of course Mra, Bond got well, in her pleasant new 
home, and of course Charlie studies to be one of the 
best scholars in his school, and worthy of the kind 
and generous protection of his friend and patron. 


BHumors of the Bay. 
SAYINGS OF JOSH BILLINGS, 

Muny has done one thing for the world that noth- 
ing else could have done so well—it has develope! 
the piools. 

The best kind of advice for me to follow is this: 
“ Pay tew the order of Josh Billings 50 Dollars, and 
charge my akount.—Jobn Burch.” I had rather 
have 10 dollars ov this kind ov advice than six hun- 
dred dollars in Christian consolation; there is more 
sassage in it. 

Although mankind worship wealth, I will give 
them the credit for one thing—they seldom mistake 
it for brains. 

Most aul the grate things hav bin did by taking 
the chances. Prudence has but one eye, while for- 
tune has a thousand. 

If a man had 2 stummucks and 2 outsides, there 
might be some excuse for adding 10 thousand dollars 
@ year tew his pile. 

I don’t read enny doddy else’s poetry but Homer's, 
upon the same principal that I alwaze drink, when 
it iz just as handy, out ov a spring, instead of the 
outlet. 

Treason is one of them kind ov stains that wash 
well. 

If a man has got to be poor aul his life, [ aint sure 
but it would be some money in his pocket tew be 
ignorant. 

Furst class virtu is always anxious tew avoid 
temptashun. 

You kant transport a Yankee suckcessfully with- 
out taking a zood deal ov the sile with the roots. 

Originality in writing is as diffikult as getting a fish- 
pole by the side of a trout brook—aul the good pules 
have been cut long ago. 

It is eazy tew git religion, but tew hold it iz what 
bothers a feller. A good grip is better than rubiz— 
yea! than wuch fine cotton cloth. 





I good laff—one that rushes out ov @ man’s 
sent breaking up ov a Sunday school; but a 
laff that cams tew the surface, az the hickups cum, 
or oat ov'a man, like the struggle ov a chick- 


joked with a chunk of wet dough, I utterly 
lament. 

There aint no poetry in poverty, but enny number 
of feet of blank verse. 

When a fellow knows he is being stared at, it 
makes him act as onnatural as if he was setting for 
his piktur. 

I'm called a “broad humorist,” and I am glad ov 
it; there iz a plenty ov narrow humorists in the 
country without me. 

Enny man who will kompell a woman tew make a 
ashirt for 20 cents, ought tew be filled full ov fish 
hooks, and be used for bait tew katch other sharks 
with. 

Silence is one of the negative tews. 





A BOY’S LETTER. 

Several letters from boys at watering places have 
been published this year. Here is another, which 
gives good arguments for a paternal visit :— 

“Dear Pa:—Things are bully here. I chase 
ground squirrels every day in what they call the glen. 
Yesterday I saw one coming out of an old stump 
which he didn’t think was safe for him, and making 
for the rocks. 1 put straight after him, you bet. 
While I was running close by the creek Bill put out 
his fuot and tripped me up. I went plump into the 
water, aud gut my breeches soaking wet.. The equir- 
rel went on into the rocks. When we got back to 
the hotel, ma licked us both. I think she is getting 
too tight on us. I wish you’d come and help us out. 

“ Your affectionate son, R. F. 8. 





A HOWLING PREACHER. 


When Indiana was little more than a wiklerness, 
when Gospel-fire was poured out in great abundance, 
and rhetorical figures commanded a high premium 
among youthful preachers, Mr. Smythe was selected 
to preach a Sunday sermon at a camp-meeting. The 
audience was large, and the occasion demanded an 
extraordinary eff rt. Smythe was just entering upon 
his theological career, and the first steps were of the 
greatest importance. At an early hour Smythe took 
the stand, and: after the usual preliminaries, opened 
up as follows: 

“ Brethren and sisters, ladies and gentlemen, if I 
had the world for a pulpit, the stars for an audience 
my heal towering far above the 5 ftiest clouds. my 





arins swinging throug! i ity, and my tongue 
sending terth the clarion notes of a Gubriel, I’d set 
ove foot on Greenland’s icy ins, and the other 





on India’s coral strand, aud—and—I'd—I’d-—}'d howl 
like a wolf.” 
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